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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—NINE YEARS AFTER. 


a, X child, I shall 
/ not be able to 
leave this room 
to-night. We 
\\ must send our 
K\\ excuses to Mr. 
y Deane.” 

The speaker 
was an aged 
lady, but feeble 
from suffering 
rather than 
from years, and 
although muf- 
fled in a great 
shawl, and 
crouching in an 
invalid ‘chair 
beside her bed- 
room fire, she 
was still a 
pretty woman, 
for Time deals 
gently with 
those delicate high features, which seem somehow 
hard and cold in youth, but look only yenerable in 
age. 
“Now, auntie, don’t say quite all that—just yet. 
You know Mr. Deane isn’t a stranger. We knew 
each other as children. Why, when I first went to 
Benbow Place I remember I beat him at a game of 
ninepins. Wasn’t that a ladylike performance, auntie ? 
Let him come, there’s a dear darling. He will be able 
to tell me so much about all our old friends,—letters 
are very well, but they’re not like a gossip, auntie. 
And then he’s quite alone here, and doesn’t know a 
soul, and it’s a delicate thing to postpone a first visit. 
So, be a darling, auntie, and let him come; I don’t 
often beg for a treat, auntie, dear.” 

Despite the playfully-assumed childish voice and 
manner, it was a grown lady who kneeled down be- 
side the invalid, and held up a smiling, eager face, to 
finish the petition. From her figure, with its slight 
and almost angular outline, one might think her only 
sixteen, but from her face, with its delicate shrewd- 
ness and subtle indication of powerful character, one 
could guess, and rightly, that she was fully twenty. 
The old lady looked down at her doubtfully, as if she 
wondered whether precision or indulgence were the 
truest wisdom. Perhaps she thought of other appeals 
which she had unhesitatingly set aside in the heyday 
of the high-handed inflexibility which had surely be- 
longed to that aquiline nose and those steel grey 
eyes. 

“TI don’t know, Amy,” she said; ‘‘it is certainly 
not proper. I'm sorry I’m so unwell to-night, for I 
know you’ve counted on this visit, and I’m sure you’re 
disappointed, but etiquette——” 

‘*He’s an old friend of mine, and a stranger in 

V.—42. 








Edinburgh,” interrupted Amy, ‘and in the Bible one 
hears so much about kindness, and so little about 
etiquette—unless etiquette in those days was just 
kindness, which I think it ought to be always!” 

‘Don’t you own that it will be awkward for you 
two to sit down to dinner together?” asked the 
aunt. 

‘*‘ Awkward—why ?” answered Amy briskly, for 
she knew the very question was a symptom.of relent- 
ing. ‘Jean will wait at table, and, for the matter of 
that, she’ll take her share in the conversation, as she 
is addicted to do, in spite of all your etiquette, 
auntie!” 

The old lady raised her hand deprecatingly. ‘ Jean 
is one of the old school of servants,” she said. ‘‘ Jean 
serves with her soul as well as with her hands, so one 
can’t expect her to be quite an automaton. Very 
likely none of my visitors know what it is to have 
such a treasure. If they think I would give any 
common hireling such freedom, they are yery much 
mistaken.” 

‘* Tf they had a little more freedom, other common 
hirelings might come out as Jean Hackstouns,” 
laughed Amy. ‘‘ But you’re not going to send any 
excuses to Mr. Deane,—are you now, auntie ?” 

‘*I suppose I must give you your own way,” said 
the invalid. ‘‘ But if it get’s talked about, I hope the 
circumstances of the case will be understood and 
taken into consideration.” 

‘Of course they will,” replied the niece, adding 
in a lower voice, ‘‘ only I don’t care if they are not.” 

“Then it’s quite time that you dressed,” said the 
elder lady. ‘‘ He may be here in half an hour.” 

‘‘And I shall be ready in five minutes,” rejoined 
the girl, ‘‘ Lengthy toilets are not numbered among 
my sins of commission,” she added, as she quitted the 
chamber. 

That was true enough, but nevertheless she was 
but clasping her lace cuffs when the door-bell rang. 
Amy looked up and smiled at her own reflection in 
the mirror. And an old servant put her head into the 
room, saying, ‘‘ Your visitor’s below, Miss Amy. Hoe 
maun be gey eager to see ye, for he’s ow’re punctual.” 

‘«Am I neat and nice, Jean?” asked the girl, turn- 
ing round for inspection, as the privileged old domestic 
stepped into the apartment. 

‘* Ay, you'll do,” answered Jean, with critical eyes. 
‘‘ But what for did you no put on the striped silk in- 
stead of the black ?” 

‘Because the black suits me best, Jean,” replied 
the girl, as she tripped away. 

“« Ay, suits ye best, eh?” muttered the old woman, 
as she pottered about the toilet table. ‘A lassie’s 
gey grown up when she thinks mair of showing off 
hersel’ than her braws. Suits ye, eh? Ilka thing 
wad suit ye i’ the eyes of the richt ane! But though 
ye were an auld-farrand bairn, lassie, there are some 
lessons ye will ha’ to live an’ learn alang wi’ the 
lichtest-heidit quean o’ them a’.” 

But though Amy tripped downe-stairs, she walked 
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slowly across the hall, and quite paused at the 
drawing-room door. In meeting with an old ac- 
quaintance after many years, the least self-conscious 
nature remembers the changes in itself and its sur- 
roundings. And this girl had more than the least 
self-consciousness. But she only paused one moment, 
and then stepped in, calmly enough. 

‘* Welcome to Edinburgh, Mr. Deane,” she said. 

A tall young man rose and advanced to meet her. 
‘‘Miss Amy, I am so glad to see you again,” he 
said. 

Then they both sat down, she on a sofa and he on a 
chair, but not very far apart. 

‘‘ My aunt is often a great invalid,” she explained, 
‘* and this morning she has been so unwell that she is 
too weak to leave her room now, therefore there is 
nobody to entertain you but myself.” 

‘‘T am very sorry for Mrs. Roy’s indisposition,” 
returned the gentleman, ‘‘ yet I fear we two might 
have bored her by our talk about old times. But old 
times is not a phrase to use in connection with you, 
Miss Amy.” 

‘Why not?” she asked, ‘‘ nine years is a long time 
ago.” 

‘“You see,” said he, ‘only an old friend has the 
awkward privilege of knowing dates. Now, a stranger 
would conclude you must have been a very little girl 
nine years ago.” 

“‘T was eleven,” Amy answered frankly, “but I 
sometimes fancy that I felt older then thanI do now.” 

“You were so very clever,” he returned, ‘and 
though, of course, you are cleverer now, still you have 
more strength to bear the weight of your mind with- 
out feeling it a burden.” 

Now, during her conversation with her aunt, Amy 
Maynard had, of course, known quite well that it was 
nine years since Charlie Deane, a lad of sixteen, had 
given herself, a damsel of eleven, a surreptitious kiss 
on the platform of the Great Northern railway station, 
and that the same lapse of time which had changed 
her into a woman of twenty, must have changed him 
into a man of twenty-five. But though she fully 
realised the change in herself, she had not realised 
the change in him. She had felt his match—and 
perhaps something more—nine years ago. And as 
her own mind had matured, his impression thereon 
had faded into the shadow of most harmless juvenility. 
Of course, she had not expected to see a boy of six- 
teen when she entered the drawing-room, but yet 
when she saw the reality, she felt she had expected 
something very different. She wanted to get a good 
look at him, and was half angry and half frightened 
to find she could not command her eyes to meet his. 
It was a very new experience for Amy Maynard to be 
unable to meet any gaze. She had repelled many a 
glance by another as free and defiant as a ‘skittish 
filly’s look when she escapes from the groom with the 
bridle in his hand. How does the filly feel when the 
bridle is on at last ? 

Amy was glad when dinner was announced, and 
they adjourned to the dining-room, and sat down 
opposite each other at the heavy table folded into its 
smallest compass. There, the gas was lit, and the 
apartment, with its rich old Turkey carpet and red 
morocco chairs, its wide-framed oil paintings, and 





the array of white napery, bright glass, and good old 
china, was a far brighter scene than the shadowy 
drawing-room. Charles Deane saw it all in a mo- 
ment; that is to say, he caught a vision of warmth 
and colour, and felt a sensation of something nearer 
luxury than comfort. But while enjoying and ana- 
lysing the sayoury smells escaping from the covers, 
he quite lost the words of Amy’s nervously murmured 
grace, and was only made aware of their general pur- 
port by Jean’s sonorous ‘‘ Amen.” 

‘When did you last see my cousins, sir?” inquired 
Amy, haying helped her guest to a basin of soup. 

‘«The morning before I left London,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I am in charge of a long letter to you. I say along 
letter, because it is a heavy one,” he added, taking 
the packet from his pocket, and motioning Jean to 
convey it to her young mistress. 

‘‘From Margaret, I suppose,” observed Amy as 
she took it. 

Mr. Deane laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ You may 
be sure it is not from Arthur. I wonder what induce- 
ment would bribe him to write a letter?” 

“‘T think I have had two notes from him during 
all these nine years,” said Amy. 

‘‘T wonder what he will do when he is in love?” 
remarked Mr. Deane. 

‘‘Hech, sirs,” put in Jean, ‘‘in my young days a 
lass wad trust her lad a’ roond the warld, and go on 
wi’ her linen and stitchery, and never luik to hear 
frae him till he cam back wi’ a braw shawl for the 
bridal.” 

Charles looked rather superciliously at the old 
woman, affronted by her interference, and scarcely 
understanding what she said. 

‘* But, Jean,” expostulated Amy, ‘‘that was because 
posts were so uncertain and postage so dear, and 
people themselves often not expert writers. Every- 
thing is different now.” 

“‘Hech! but everything is different!” returned 
the dame, with a peculiar emphasis that conveyed her 
own doubts as to whether anything was improved. 

‘*And how is Mr. Rivers, sir?” inquired Amy, 
with a dash of roguery in her voice and eyes. 

‘Very well indeed—as he should be,” replied Mr. 
Deane, with a sly glance at his companion. ‘ Well, 
Miss Amy, may I ask what you think of the latest 
news from that quarter?” 

‘‘ What can I think of it, except that it is very 
nice?” answered Amy, looking prim. 

“I can tell you something which I daresay that 
letter informs you,” said the young man. ‘The day 
is finally fixed.” 

“Indeed ! ” exclaimed Amy, and in the fervour of 
her feminine interest, she lifted her eyes full to his 
face, and then dropped them directly. 

“Yes,” he went on. ‘On the first Tuesday of 
next month, Miss Margaret Maynard will become 
Mrs. Rivers. Were you not rather surprised when 
the match was first spoken about, Miss Amy ?” 

Amy shook her head, ‘‘ No, I was not,” she replied. 
‘In fact, I had a presentiment it was coming.” 

‘‘T should not have supposed you ever thought of 
such things,” said the young man. 

Her face flushed, and her lip gave an involuntary 
pout. ‘It was something that I overheard your 
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mother say which first put it into my head,” she de- 
fended herself. 

“‘What! nine years ago?” asked Charles. Jean 
had left the room to bring in the dessert service. 
“Can you remember all that happened nine years 
+ ago?” he added, softly. 

The words were nothing, the tone was much. His 
own meaning was like the words, and they were only 
spoken because it gave him an undefined pleasure to 
see that coyly-arch face flush and quiver beneath 

‘*T have a very good memory,” said Amy, confused, 
and then she wished she had not said as much. 

“So have I,” he replied in that same soft tone; 
but just then Jean came in with the plates, and some- 
how after that little interlude, the old woman’s 
presence seemed to check any conversation except 
such as might have passed between any strangers who 
had no mutual ground of ‘‘ nine years ago.” 

Then they again repaired to the drawing-room, and 
sat down at either side ef the fire, and were silent. 
Amy gazed at the glowing coals, and Mr. Deane kept 
glancing at her, wondering to himself what had be- 
come of the elf-child whom he had kissed on the 
platform of King’s Cross. 

‘“‘Tam glad they are coming here after the wedding,” 
Amy observed at last, rather by way of saying some- 
thing. ‘‘I wonder if I shall find my cousins very 
much changed.” 

‘Miss Maynard is changed very little,” said Mr. 
Deane, ‘I think less than any one I know.” 

“And Arthur ?” asked Amy. 

Mr. Deane laughed. ‘‘ Arthur is a very fine fellow, 
but I'll admit he is changed enough,” he replied. 

Amy looked up, a little doubtfully. 

“‘T was glad when he passed his last examination,” 
she remarked. 

‘*Yos,” said Mr. Deane, sarcastically, ‘‘ and so was 
everybody else, the examiners included, I should say! 
He had only been plucked three times, you know!” 

“Poor Arthur!” sighed Amy, ‘‘ he was never fond 
of study.” 

‘*T don’t think he altogether rejoices in his sister’s 
marriage,” Charles went on. ‘ Very likely he would 
prefer the families to be connected only by himself,— 
don’t you understand? It may make matters rather 
awkward,—Juliet Rivers and he will be relations, 
after a way.” 

“What! do you mean little Juliet?” asked Amy, 
with astonished interest. 

“Little Juliet is taller than you, now,” replied the 
young man. 

“Is she nice P And do you think she likes him?” 
she inquired, with an eagerness that highly amused 
her listener. 

‘She is very nice—after the fashion of nice young 
ladies,” he answered, with that vague depreciation of 
the absent which some people think conveys a veiled 
compliment to those present. ‘‘As I said, taller 
than you, slim, pink and white, and blue-eyed. A 
very dashing girl to look out, but rather childish in 
manner. Not much mind, I should say; but Arthur 
won’t care for that. I should think she is good- 
tempered.” 

“How strange it all seems!” said Amy, reflectively. 





“Very strange, but I find it decidedly agreeable at 
present,” he replied with a meaning smile, which 
Amy’s downcast eyes did not see. 

““Tve not asked about John Forres,” she said 
presently. 

“T can’t tell you much about him,” Charles 
answered, rather carelessly; ‘he’s a good enough 
fellow, I daresay, but he’s not in my style.” 

‘You must have known him yery well whilst you 
were both at Slack and Pitt’s,” said Amy with some 
interest. 

‘* Well—I did—in a way,” he conceded; ‘but two 
people may sit at the same desk, and if they have 
nothing in common, they will not know much of each 
other. We were never together after business. I 
hate your cautious, quiet, model people, like John 
Forres. Their so-called goodness is just self-interest. 
Regular sneaks, if you’ll excuse the slang, Miss Amy.” 

‘*T thought he was a nice boy,” she said, ‘‘ and he 
was a great fayourite of Arthur’s. Are they not 
friendly now ?” 

‘‘Friendly ? yes,” answered Charles, ‘because 
your cousin is friendly with everybody. But they are 
not companions. Forres stuck to Arthur for a long 
time, but your cousin shook him off at last.” 

“‘T suppose he is still at Slack and Pitt’s,” said 

Amy. 
‘*O dear yes,” replied Charles in a feigned sancti- 
monious tone. ‘‘ He is a discreet young man, who is 
not likely to forget that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 

‘‘ Well, that is the reverse of a fault,” observed 

Amy. 
“Of course it is, of course it is,” answered the 
young man, eagerly correcting himself; ‘‘only, virtues 
in some people show like faults, and faults in others 
seem almost virtues.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know that,” said the girl, but she did not 
add, what floated mistily in her mind, that though 
such transformation may sometimes be effected by the 
brightness or baseness of a character’s ground-work, in 
other cases it may only exist in the defective vision 
of the observer. ‘‘I am sorry you don’t like John 
Forres. I liked his mother very much. How sad it 
was that she died so suddenly !” 

‘‘ Very sad, indeed,” said Charles. 

‘¢ Mr. Forres must haye been very lonely all these 
years,” she remarked. 

‘Do you mean the papa—the convict ?” he asked. 

‘‘No, of course not,” said Amy, a little sharply ; 
‘‘T mean the son.” 

‘‘Oh, I think he has been very comfortable,” re- 
marked the youth, unwilling to leaye John a single 
claim upon the girl’s sympathy. ‘‘He boarded with 
the housekeeper who succeeded his mother, and Miss 
Maynard’s old friend, Miss King, has been exceedingly 
kind to him.” 

«* Ah, Miss King,” echoed Amy, ‘* you cannot guess 
how often I think about her. I don’t know how it is, 
but I seem to remember her face even better than I 
remember Margaret. Have you seen her lately ?” 

‘‘T saw her the last time I called upon Miss May- 
nard,” he replied, rather gravely, for he knew quite 
well that Magdalen King was no friend of his, though 
he did not wish to say so where she was evidently in 
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high fayour. Yet the feeling tinged his next obser-|a confidence not trusted to everybody, ‘‘it was not 
vation. ‘Do you know, Miss Amy, that if I did not | wise. I can see that now. But the best of us is not 


fear you will think it no compliment—and yet you 
know one may see a likeness amid great dissimilarity, 
as in the case of a grandmother and her grandchil- 
dren—I should say that you are a little like Miss 
King, or, at least, like what she was the first time I 
saw her.” 

‘I don’t see why you should wish to give compli- 
ments—I don’t like them. I like the simple truth,” 
said Amy, with a queer little turn of her pretty 
vixenish nose, itself a very truthful feature, since it 
revealed that her character was not without a due 
seasoning of temper. 

‘But if truth be unpleasant?” asked the young 
man, watching her face and by no means disinclined 
for a little skirmish which brought out its points in 
new lights. 

‘* Then, unless it will do good, it need not be spoken,” 
she answered, with one straightforward flashing glance; 
‘*but at the same time, one need not tell a lie.” 

‘*Of course not,” he assented. ‘‘ So, as the very 
word ‘compliment’ offends you, I must say, without 
any preamble, that you have some flitting resemblance 
to Miss King. Sometimes I half catch what it is, but 
it escapes me before I can tell.” 

‘IT shall never be as good-looking as Miss King 
must have been, before her face was so white and 
worn as it was when we knew her,” said Amy. And 
she said it so sincerely, with such a genuine sense of 
the truth of her words—and they were true—that 
Charles could not help doing the right thing, which 
was to maintain that silence which means assent. 
And by so doing he hushed a ring of false politeness 
which Amy had detected in his later observations, 
and raised himself several degrees in her estimation. 

‘* Miss King must have been a very beautiful girl, as 
she is still a clever and charming woman,” he said; 
and then added, with a sudden impulse towards can- 
dour as the possible ‘‘ best policy,” ‘but isn’t it 
dreadful, Miss Amy, and doesn’t it give one a kind of 
despair of oneself, when these discriminating and far- 
sighted people take a dislike to one? And Miss King 
doesn’t like me.” 

‘*T dare say that is only your fancy,” Amy answered, 
consolingly. ‘‘She may see faults in people, and 
that may sometimes make them think she dislikes 
them,” she remarked, taking refuge in plural pro- 
nouns, and then, returning to personalities, she 
added, ‘‘I don’t think she disliked me, and yet sho 
gave me a good scolding.” 

‘* Ah, that’s a different thing!” he replied. ‘I don’t 
believe she thinks I’m worth a scolding.” . And all 
the while he thought to himself that he should have 
liked to see her attempt such a salutary correction ! 

There was a short silence, broken at last by Amy 
remarking, ‘‘I was surprised to hear you had given 
up your appointment at Slack and Pitt’s.” 

‘* Were you ?” he answered, with a little constraint. 

“Do you think it was wise?” she asked, and, as 
she said so, Charles saw that the quaint Amy of nine 
years ago was not vanished, but only withdrawn into 
the background. 

‘*Well,” he answered, moving his chair a little 
nearer hers, and speaking in that tone which implies 





always wise, and the most we can do is to own our 
folly.” 

“‘ How was it ?” asked Amy. 

“*I can scarcely say,” he replied. ‘ Many things 
worked together. Though Mr. Slack is comparatively 
a young man, he carries on his business in such an 
old-fashioned way, and has so many whimsical rules 
and regulations, that I believe nine young men out of 
ten would not submit to him.” 

“But the business is very successful, isn’t it?” 
inquired Amy. 

‘*O yes, and always increasing,” he answered. 

‘‘Then I don’t wonder that Mr. Slack keeps to his 
odd ways,” she said. ‘‘ Very likely they have some- 
thing to do with the success.” 

‘“‘Then there was a disagreeableness about John 
Forres,” he continued. ‘I didn’t think Mr. Slack 
should have taken him in the first instance, and then 
he made a favourite of him; and then John is one of 
those sneaks who manage never to be found fault 
with; and I know Mr. Slack was always making com- 
parisons between us in his own mind; and then I 
complained and fretted when I went home, and, of 
course, mother took my part, and said I had no right 
to endure it; and so I left. I wish now I had had 
somebody to advise me to be patient; or I wish I had 
some object in life, to make me look well after my 
own interests.” 

He spoke sadly, and Amy began to pity him. She 
remembered what his mother was ; and, truly enough, 
he had nobody but her. 

‘‘Well, you will know better in future,” she said, 
kindly. If every true woman has the incipient 
mother within her, Amy certainly had the embryo 
grandmother as well! 

‘‘' Yes, one must learn by experience,” he replied; 
‘but then it teaches by hard lessons.” 

‘‘ And you are thinking to settle in Edinburgh?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘T am settled,” he answered; ‘that is, in a way. 
But I’m not a boy now; and I begin to look at the 
future rather anxiously. A man can always keep 
himself, I suppose, somehow ; but that isn’t a brilliant 
prospect * only, if it come to that, I can go away to 
Australia, or somewhere, and hide my failure out of 
sight.” 

‘“‘ You need not be a failure,” said Amy, sympathis- 
ing, in spite of a vague idea that sympathy was not 
at all needed. 

Charles shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know,” said he. 
“I see how wrong I was to leave Slack and Pitt’s; 
and you cannot think how dispirited one grows under 
a loss caused by one’s own folly. When I begin to 
exert myself, the feeling rises, ‘Charles Deane, you 
simpleton, you are not worth the trouble.’ ” 

‘ But the past is the past,” said Amy, ‘‘ and cannot 
be mended; but if you keep the present whole, it 
will be the past some day, and pleasant to look back 
upon.” 

mr If there were only somebody who cared what 
became of me!” Charles sighed. 

“‘ Why, your mother,” began Amy. ; 

‘My mother is an elderly woman now,” he said; 
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‘‘ and, so long as I get a living, she thinks it is enough 
for me. She does not think of the future. For the 
present, I know the appointment I have got in Edin- 
burgh is good enough; but——” 

Here Jean brought in tea, and, as she stayed to 
serye, there was an end to all private conversation. 
The young man left immediately after the refresh- 
ment, and Amy let him out of the house herself, 
silently thinking, ‘‘ Poor fellow, he shall see a friendly 
face as long as he can, in this city of strangers.” The 
“poor fellow” lingered a moment, as he held her 
hand, and wondered if he might venture a warmer 
salutation for sake of ‘‘auld lang syne;” but think- 
ing ‘‘it might make a bother, if not taken rightly,” 
refrained, and only said ‘‘ Good night.” 

‘‘ What are the young people doing?” asked the 
invalid aunt, when Jean brought in the cup of tea 
that Amy sent up to her. 

‘* Hech, the lad is jist crackin’ awa’ aboot his situa- 
tions,” said the old servant. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Roy, quite satisfied. 

“Ay,” muttered Jean, as she went back to her 
kitchen ; “ye think that’s richt enoo’, dinna ye, my 
leddy? An’ yet, I’se warrant, when the advocate 
cam’ coortin’ you, he telt ye o’ the briefs he got, and 
the braw friends he made. I ken Jock aye telt me of 
the extra siller saxpence at the end of his wage, and 
hoo’ the laird praised his kye at the fair.” 

Amy spent the rest of the evening in her aunt’s 
room, but, beyond reading the letter from London, 
and a little talk over the forthcoming marriage, they 
were very quiet indeed. The old lady was weary; 
she often was. The young lady was thoughtful; the 
halo of old days and childish affections was bright 
before her, and her heart grew very soft in that cool 
and gentle glory. She felt she could be very tender 
and pitiful towards the whole world. She felt within 
her a spring of love and loving service, which wanted 
to flow forth,—to waste itself, if need be. Her feet 
were trembling on the edge of the barque which was 
to bear her from her free and happy girlhood; but, 
thanks be to God, who keeps perfect foresight for per- 
fect power, she did not guess the storms she must 
weather before that barque would again ride at anchor. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A HOPEFUL CASE (?) 


Amy Maywnarp led a rather lonely life in Mrs. 
Roy’s house. She had no young companion there, 
and her aunt’s ill-health, and, as it often seemed to 
the niece, some peculiar wrench which her whole 
moral constitution had somehow suffered, unfitted her 
to go much into society proper. Had Mrs. Roy been 
what she had once been, Amy would have been forced 
to undergo a round of morning calls at a round of 
houses all furnished and populated with respectable 
sameness, to exercise her powers of endurance under 
a perpetual dropping of small talk on the small events 
of comfortable life, and to submit smilingly to all the 
other slow tortures by which women wear out heart 
and brain and body. But as it was, Amy only got 
her peeps at the world through such loopholes as a 
course of lectures, working meetings, a month at 
North Berwick, and a few of those cosy, nondescript 
parties where young ladies may venture unchape- 
roned, And so it came about that her mind had never 








been caught in that dire net which draws in so much 
sweetness and goodness and power, and then filters 
out but one cold unvarying stream of insipid Fashion. 
Society must make a terrible mistake somewhere, 
when it polishes away the mark which God sets upon 
each nature to distinguish it from all others. Amy 
escaped this, and retained that simplicity of heart which, 
when it sees anything to be good and desirable, seeks the 
substance, and never thinks of grasping the shadow. 
Nobody could call her a romantic or sentimental girl ; 
indeed, she seemed altogether to have escaped those 
youthful spiritual diseases, when the patient finds a 
painful pleasure in moonlight, and sad songs, and 
sighs, and is never so happy as when she is miserable. 
Amy knew quite well that her lot had fallen in 
pleasant places, and that she had good right to be 
contented and thankful. Yet she also knew there were 
higher notes in Life than her hands had ever reached, 
though they were blindly stretching after them. It 
was not admiration which she craved, nor yet that 
which some women value more, the petty importance 
among their own sex which men’s admiration gives 
them. Amy could not truly have denied that she 
liked to be noticed, but her heart could have justified 
her that she did not care for notice for its own sake, 
but as a possible means to a worthier end. She had 
her own ideal of love, and it was a noble one. Not of 
a woman standing useless in a trivial shrine, like the 
waxen Virgin in continental churches, watching for 
the tinsel offerings and knee homage that look so gay 
and reverential, and yet cost so little But of a 
woman, bowing her head to receive the best crown a 
man can give, all the gentler for her glory, all the 
humbler for her conquest, and strong to follow her 
king anywhere, to a throne or to a scaffold. And this 
ideal, locked in her own bosom, scarcely known even 
to herself, and all the better so, since unrecognised 
influences are often strongest, kept her safe and pure 
among the trumpery love affairs of the two or three 
young girls with whom she came in a friendly contact 
that yet had no friendship in it. Flirtations, as light 
and useless as the gauze evening dresses in which 
they were carried on; beaux, beings who need not be 
insulted by the name, and who were held in captivity 
two and three at a time, had no charm for Amy 
Maynard. And the very faults in her nature, or 
rather the very qualities whose logical conclusions 
were faults, were a wall of defence to her in this re- 
spect. Ambitious, she scorned to touch gilt when she 
knew there was gold somewhere for her finding. In- 
dependent, she longed to give rather than to take. 
Resolute, she was in no danger of being drawn into 
any vortex for the mere pleasure of yielding. Amore 
‘“‘amiable” girl, though as high-minded and pure, 
would have been far more likely to scorch her fingers 
in that vain snap-dragon fire. But then, after all, a 
scorched finger soon heals, and does not hurt much or 
show much either, especially if one is in a house with 
plenty of linen and glove-fingers; while those who walk 
over lofty mountains where not many go, may some- 
times mistake a will-of-the-wisp for a guiding star, 
and may have to journey a long and lonely way, over 
hard stones, and by black chasms, ere they reach the 
blazing hearth and cheery board of the hospice. But 
still the God who fed poor Hagar and her boy, also fed 
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the great Elijah. When He said He knew the spar- 
rows, He meant He knew the eagles too. 

It was Sunday morning, and Amy was preparing 
for church. She generally went alone now, for her 
aunt was seldom equal to so much exertion. She felt 
it a little dreary sometimes, but fancy-free girls, with 
a wealth of hope and no sad remembrance, do not 
suffer much from loneliness. One would like to have 
a glimpse into their minds, so clear from dusty facts, 
so thronged with glimmering fancies; but one cannot ; 
the vision is like the dawn, which changes to common 
daylight while one rouses oneself to see it—like the 
sunshiny gold on the butterfly’s wing, which vanishes 
from the dried specimen in the case. Even memory 
cannot see it as it was, for her own shadow falls over 
it as she turns to look back. 

No. Ten years after, Amy will not be able to tell 
how she thought and felt on that early autumn Sun- 
day morning. Any word she might utter would mean 


either too little or too much. Only—she just men- | 


tioned Charles Deane in her prayer; he was a 
stranger, and lonely, and she thought he was sad; 
and it’s right to pray for people you know. She had 
prayed for their old minister during his last illness 
every morning for three months; and when she had 
seen him only the day before he died, he had said, 
‘Ye aye take me to the throne of grace, lammie?” 
and she had answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir; I always do.” The 
strange thing was, that she felt she would sink 
through the earth with shame, if Charlie knew she 
prayed for him, and the poor little petition, ‘‘ Be good 
to him, O God, and make him patient and strong,” 
was not uttered in the soft rippling whisper which her 
solitude permitted her to use in her communion with 
God, but was only thought out in a tremulous pause. 
‘* Tt is just because I know the way that these silly 
girls talk,” said Amy, as she tied on her bonnet, very 
indignant with herself. 

Then she stepped down the old-fashioned stone 
staircase; and Jean, coming from the kitchen, let her 
out. Jean seldom went to the morning “diet.” Her 
mistress’s infirmities rendered her hours of rising so 
uncertain, that Jean’s duties of personal attendance 
were seldom over until after noon ; but, none the less, 
Jean had a sense of the Sabbath upon her, and an 
atmosphere of rest and holy-day about her; for she 
felt joined to the worshippers in God’s house by the 
minister’s constant prayer for those who could be with 
them in the spirit only, because of their dutiful 
ministry to the sick and aged. And, besides the in- 
fluence of her clean print gown and fresh cap, she 
always found time to read a long chapter from the 
Bible to herself, apart from the family exercise. Then, 
as she got her ‘‘ leddy’s” breakfast, instead of lilting 
‘** Duncan Gray,” or the ‘‘ Laird of Cockpen,” or even 
the ‘‘ Land o’ the leal,”’ she crooned some of the wild 
pathetic psalms which her coyenanting “ forbears” 
had sung on the hills and moors of Peebles. What 
little yoice she had ever owned had been cracked long 
before; but, as she said, “‘it was whiles guid enoo’ 
to haud up her ain heart, an’ the Lord wad mend it 
for heaven.” 

Amy went out, and mingled with the great stream 
flowing quietly to the different churches. Her own 
place of worship was not very far from Charlotte 

s 


Square. Amy wished it was lighter and airier, and 
had a larger congregation. She had never noticed 
these deficiencies in the old minister’s time. He had 
been a household friend, and she had spent many 
happy hours among the curious old books in the little 
cramped library of his manse; so that his face had 
made a sunlight in the gloom, and his own presence 
had been enough, as a friendly presence always is. 
But his successor was a middle-aged man, very 
learned, Amy knew—very good, Amy hoped; but she 
could not like him. He preached dry discourses, 
which somehow made one feel as if there was nothing 
in the world worth living for, except university re- 
putation and degrees; and as if all the honest men 
who serve God by serving their fellow-creatures in 
offices and shops, and all the humble women who 
‘‘make drudgery divine,” were just so much furniture 
provided for the temporary use of professors and 
pundits. The poor minister himself would have held 
up his hands in horror at such a conclusion, so little 
do people often know the atmosphere which they 
spread about them. 

But there was still the Bible-reading and the psalm~ 
singing, though neither were what they might have 
been; and, above all, there was that blessed repose 
which a devout spirit can always find in God’s house, 
—a hush which lulls the cares and troubles of life 
into a faint and distant murmur. Amy had few cares 
and troubles yet, but, somehow, she heard their con- 
fused roar afar off, and was glad to sit still, like a 
little child at school. 

She had no intimate acquaintances in the church, 
and as she quitted it, no further salutations passed 
between her and any of the congregation than one or 
two ‘‘ good mornings” and some civil replies to in- 
quiries about her aunt’s health. She returned alone 
down Princes Street. But she had not gone many 
yards before she met Charles Deane. He was saun- 
tering listlessly along. Any quick observer could 
tell that he had not been to church. But the listless- 
ness vanished when he saw her. And he saw her 
before she observed him. 

They shook hands, and he asked after Mrs. Roy. 
Then he turned in her direction, and saying, ‘‘ May I 
have the pleasure?” —words that just apologised for 
his presumption, and yet were tgo slight to be denied 
—he established himself by her side. 

Amy felt a little embarrassed, and again blamed it 
all ‘‘to the way those silly girls talked about things.” 
So plucking up courage, she inquired what church he 
had chosen for his first Sunday in Scotland. 

‘* Well,” said he, looking down at her with his dark 
eyes—fine eyes they were, and not without a strange 
dumb-animal pathos in them, ‘“‘I fear you will be 
very shocked to hear that I have not been to any 
church at all. Ihave just been up the Calton Hill, 
Miss Amy.” 

Miss Amy did not say anything. She thought it 
was wrong not to go to church, but she did not think 
it altogether a sin to go up the Calton Hill, though 
she knew quite well that local public opinion pro- 
nounced it such, and that over and above the wicked- 
ness her aunt thought it a vulgar impropriety. 

‘I think the sea and the sky, and the whole beauty 





of nature teach us more of God’s glory than we can 
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possibly learn from a few dry sentences in a dull 
church,” he remarked. 

‘But the glory of God is not all we need to learn,” 
suggested Amy, timidly. 

‘“< Oh, our own debasement!” he said after a slight 
pause. ‘‘ Well, that is not a very elevating lesson.” 

‘‘But we want to learn how to bring our own sin- 
fulness and God’s glory together,” said Amy, still 
very tremulously; ‘‘and the sea and the sky can 
never teach us that.” 

‘‘ But the Bible does,” he replied, ‘‘ and if we read 
it sitting in the fields, I don’t see why the blue arch 
above us need be less a temple than a set of smoky 
rafters.” 

Amy might have replied by many wise arguments 
about the duty of assembling together, and the 
Ethiopian eunuch’s sense of his helplessness before the 
Scriptures without a guide—truths the young man 
had heard so often, that he was as deadened to their 
force as a blacksmith is to the sound of his own 
anvil. But she only said, ‘Did you take your 
Bible with you this morning?” 

‘“*Well—no—I did not,’ Charles answered con- 
fused, but unable to repress a laugh at his own defeat, 
while Amy completed her victory by claiming it only 
with a shrewd and smiling glance. 

‘*T’m sure I want to be good, so I hope you won’t 
set me down as quite a heathen,” he said. ‘‘ But I’ve 
known so many people who haye gone to church 
regularly all their lives, who have been so utterly 
selfish and worldly, that I have said, ‘over and over 


again, ‘If this be religion, I would rather be without 


it.’ ”» 

“ But anything selfish and worldly cannot be reli- 
gion,” replied Amy. ‘‘ Only we must take care what 
we call selfish and worldly.” 

‘*T don’t think one is likely to make many mistakes 
about that,” said Charles, 

‘“‘T don’t know!” she rejoined, with a playful smile. 
“T fancy you think John Forres is selfish for taking 
care to keep his situation. Now I think it would be 
more selfish if he gave it up whenever he was vexed, 
and then expected somebody else to maintain him.” 

‘He might expect!” said Charlie, bitterly, forget- 
ting the argument in the illustration ; ‘‘ there’s nobody 
to do it.” 

“T only mentioned it as an instance of possible 
lifferent opinions about selfishness,” apologised Amy. 

“Well, I hope I shall never be selfish,” said 
Charles. ‘I don’t suppose I shall ever be a religious 
man, but I do trust I shall never degenerate into 
grub-grub-grubbing after money.” 

*« But money is a good thing,” said Amy, ‘and, in 
short, without money, I don’t think we can always do 
our duty.” 

‘But if we hayen’t any, we can’t help it,” argued 
Charles, 

“If we can’t help haying none, God will help us 
without it. But if we might have had it, then we ought 
to be heartily ashamed of ourselves,” retorted Amy. 

“‘T can’t imagine how you haye thought over all 
this,” said Charles, looking down at her with that 
genuine astonishment which some men always feel 
when a woman shows herself not quite a fool on the 
ethics of £: 8: d, 








‘“*T heard a good deal of business talk in London, 
you know,” answered Amy, ‘‘ between my cousins and 
their Uncle Maxwell and other people.” 

‘* Ah, you never liked that Mr. Maxwell,” remarked 
Charles, ‘‘ but I hope you forgave him before he died, 
poor man. You had left London before that, I. 
think.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Amy. ‘I had been here fully a. 
year before his death. I had nothing to forgive him. 
One can’t help not liking people,” and she thought 
ruefully of her present minister. 

‘‘No, certainly not,” answered Charles, and then 
added rather impulsively, ‘‘ but I hope you will con- 
trive to help disliking me!” 

Of course, Amy said nothing, but she felt her face 
glow. They were at the corner of Charlotte Street, 
and paused to part. 

‘* As Mrs. Roy is better,” said the young man, ‘‘do 
you think I may venture to call in next week, to pay 
my compliments to her ?” 

‘‘She will be very glad to see you, I am sure,” 
answered Amy ; ‘‘ and if she be again denied to you, I 
hope you will rest assured that it is entirely through 
the constant uncertainty of her health.” 

‘‘Of course, I shall understand it,” he replied, 


| Shaking her hand. Then, taking it again, after he 


had half-dropped it, he added, softly, ‘“‘I shall go to 
church this evening.” 

Amy went home with an excited lustre on her face. 
The younger maid servant opened the door to her. If 
it had been Jean, that shrewd old body would certainly 
have drawn her own canny conclusions. But the ex- 
citement and lustre were toned down by the time Amy 
had laid aside her walking-dress, and during dinner 
she told her aunt soberly enough that she had hap- 
pened to meet Mr. Deane in Princes Street. 

Amy went to church again in the afternoon, and a 
stranger preached, about the great good which Chris- 
tians might do by a loving and patient carriage 
towards those who were not Christians yet. And 
Amy thought, “‘ Surely he is sent to tell me just what 
Ineed.” Ah, she was young and brave,—with tho 
daring of a recruit, not the courage of a wounded 
veteran. But the veteran wasa recruit one day. And 
God watches oyer all. . 

Charles Deane asked his landlady where he should 
find an Episcopalian chapel haying a good choral ser- 
vice, and being directed to one, went there, listened 
to the singing, looked at the congregation during the 
lessons, thought of his tailor’s bill during the prayers, 
and dozed while the clergyman preached. 

**It was not so very bad,” he said, as he went 
home, ‘‘and I would do a good deal to please that 
little girl.” 


CHAPTER XX.—RE-UNION. 


CHARLES DEANE had paid many more visits than 
one to Mrs. Roy’s house before the marriage came off 
in London. Sometimes he had some little item of 
news in a letter from his mother, which he thought 
it only kind to communicate to Amy. Other times, 
when about to write home, he just dropped in to ask 
if she had any message to send. Once or twice, he 
let her know, that these acknowledged civilities were 
more than half subterfuges to gain an interview, 
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because he wanted to take counsel with her on some | the memory of the pale girl in her simple mourning. 
little business matters of his own. ‘‘Itis so nice to | And she could not forget the young doctor, Hugh 
have a friend to speak with,” he said, and then Amy | Macpherson, far away in the shallow grave that no 
was fain to look earnestly into the fire, and to answer | loving eye had ever seen. She recollected that 
nothing. young man in the days when he came courting Mar- 

At last, one Tuesday, there came a London letter, | garet. Then, she had not cared for him at all, had 
short and tremulous, dated ‘‘Monday morning,” | despised the little jokes with which he had tried to 
and signed ‘“‘ Margaret Maynard, for the last time.” | propitiate her, and had thought his frequent presence 
And about noon, Amy re-read that trembling epistle, | a great nuisance, and had actually been exceedingly 
and knew that Margaret Maynard was no more, and | vexed when, through the servant girl, she got an idea 
that there was a new mistress in Mr. Rivers’ old-| of the meaning of his constant visits. Yet that 
fashioned house in Benbow Place. She felt a little | Tuesday morning she shed a few tears for his sake, 
sad over the transformation. She could not easily | It seemed to her, that even in heaven, he needed a 
fancy her dearly -remembered cousin in moiré and | little pity when his outy place was so utterly filled 
laces, growing plump and comely. She liked better! up. So utterly filled up! Margaret Maynard knew 
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better than that, and so did Mr. Rivers. And so did | away in corners, and made gay toilet dressings of 
Hugh Macpherson too, if the dead still know the | white muslin and pink ribbon, and altogether put the 
hearts that love them. light finishing touches to Jean’s more substantial 
Next evening, the wedding party arrived. The | work. 
newly-married pair would only spend two days in | Amy trembled a little when the travellers’ cabs drew 
Edinburgh, and would then proceed to Inverness, | upbefore the door, but she went out and welcomed them 
where the bridegroom had friends. But the bride- | in the hall. She saw Margaret first, for it was Mar- 
groom’s daughter Juliet, and the bride’s brother | garet who was in her thoughts. Charles Deane had 
Arthur, who had accompanied them thus far through | | spoken truly. She was the same Margaret who had 
their honeymoon, were to remain Mrs. Roy’s guests | stood with such gentle courage amid the falling home 
until their return. So Amy and Jean Hackstoun had vin Benbow Place. The soft outlines of the sweet 
had a grand saturnalia of preparation, the old woman | face might be a little firmer, and Ay saw afterwards 
opening up the spare bed-rooms, airing the beds, | there were a few silver streaks among the pretty 
shaking carpets and hanging curtains, while her young | chestnut hair. But as one looked at her, one had no 
mistress hunted out dainty china ornaments, hidden | blank sense of loss. The face was mellowed, not 
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changed. Faces never change bitterly, except the 
heart does. 

Of Mr. Rivers and his daughter, Amy did not take 
much heed. There was no dear past to be renewed 
with them, and there was plenty of time to make 
their acquaintance in the future. Arthur came last. 
The others had passed on to receive Mrs. Roy’s wel- 
come in the parlour. Before he said a word, he threw 
aside his slouched travelling hat. Then he took both 
her hands, and said— 

“Amy, I didn’t think you'd be such a pretty 

irl!” 

Amy laughed, and looked up at him—very much 
up—for he was decidedly tall. And the improved 
change in her face must have been typical of a change 
in her nature; for in old times she would have re- 
torted by speaking out what she thought. ; 

‘‘ Arthur, I fancied you’d be a handsomer man!” 

“Why, you’re quite a jolly little woman,” he went 
on, drawing her hand through his arm, as they ad- 
vanced to the parlour. ‘‘ All these years, I’ve been 
quite frightened to think of you. For if you had 
gone on as you began, by this time you’d have been 
an old maid, and a governess, and a grandmother, all 
in one!” 

‘I don’t see why an old maid and a governess need 
be anything disagreeable,” Amy said, speaking in 
the fulness of her heart; ‘for some of the nicest 
women I’ve known——”” 

‘‘Oh, yes—yes,”’ he interrupted: ‘‘we know all 
about that, Amy. But it’s not your style of good- 
ness, now, you know—don’t you see? And different 
people prefer different styles, you understand, which 
is a proyidential arrangement; just as some people 
like old black-letter first editions, and others like the 
newest. And I’m sure I shall prefer the latest edition 
of you, Amy.” 

“T hope I may become as good as some of those 
you laugh at,” said Amy, with devout sincerity. 

‘‘Oh, I hope so, too,” he answered, with mock 
gravity: ‘‘only we’re quite willing to wait for every- 
thing in its season. Do you know the ballad of 
‘Bonnie Bessie Lee ?’—how an admirer leayes her a 
giddy girl, and returning, finds her a thoughtful 
matron; and he says, so touchingly, ‘I’d rather hae 
the other ane than this Bessie Lee.’ You see, I’ve 
been reading up Scotch literature, in order to make 
a decided impression upon the natives, Amy. Hallo! 
here’s a capital supper! Mrs. Roy, I hope you don’t 
think usa terrible army of invaders? I am so glad 
to see you, aunt.” ; 

‘A very nice young man,” thought Mrs. Roy. 

And then he drew two chairs close together, and 
signified his desire that Amy and Juliet should be 
seated upon them. He thought it would be delightful 
to make a third at the first interview between the two 
girls, And at the same time Amy remembered what 
Charles Deane had told her. 

ap hope you will like Edinburgh, Miss Rivers,” she 
Bai 


Miss Rivers turned upon her a fair sweet face, with 
clesr blue eyes, which met hers for a moment, and 
then ‘went on to Arthur’s. ‘I am sure I shall like it 
very much,” sho said. For she knew whose society 
she would enjoy. while there. 








‘‘IT suppose you know that Mr. Deane lives quite 
near here, Arthur?” remarked Amy, addressing her 
cousin. 

‘*O yes,” answered Arthur, turning upon her very 
suddenly, then adding in a lower voice, not to reach 
Juliet’s ears, ‘We'll not speak about him just now, 
Amy. He’sa capital fellow is Deane, but he is not a 
favourite with my honoured brother-in-law. So we'll: 
keep him in the background while he is ‘ to the fore.’ ” 

‘“*T wonder why he is not a favourite ?” said Amy, 
quietly, knowing they were saved from observation 
by the clatter of general conversation going on around. 

‘* Prejudice — prejudice — prejudice,” responded 
Arthur. ‘‘ But what makes you wonder, Amy? Is 
he a favourite of yours?” 

‘*T shall not speak to you again this evening,” said 
Amy, coquettishly turning away, and renewing her 
attentions to Juliet. 

‘‘T believe that boy and girl are already beginning 
their old pastime of teasing each other,” said Mar- 
garet’s gentle voice, from the upper end of the table. 

‘*T hope you think Amy looks well,” quayered Mrs. 
Roy, who, happening to be in tolerable health and 
spirits, was playing her part of hostess with all her 
old-fashioned courtesy. ‘ 

‘Very well, and very much improved,” said Mr. 
Rivers. 

‘‘ Very much changed for the better,” said Arthur. 

Margaret’s smile echoed his words, but she only 
said, ‘She seems to remind me of somebody—she 
seems to be more like somebody else than her own old 
self. But I cannot think who it is.” 

Amy saw her Aunt Roy throw a nervous glance at 
a child’s portrait on the wall, and she knew what was 
in her mind. For despite Jean’s well-remembered 
remark, ‘‘that she’d never be sae bonnie,” Amy’s 
mirror told her truly that there was at least some 
likeness between her and the daughter over whom her 
aunt still mourned. But then Margaret had never 
seen her cousin Grace, and did not even know that 
the picture before her was a representation of what 
she had once been. 

‘*T don’t care who she is like, as long as she is not 
like what she used to be,” said Arthur. 

‘« According to your account, I must have been a 
terrible creature,” Amy remarked. 

‘Terrible, because you were too clever for him,” 
said Mr. Rivers. ‘‘I remember you, and there was’ 
nothing at all terrible about you. Before we return 
from Inverness, I daresay he will find that you are 
what he calls very terrible, still.” 

‘IT hope not,” put in Mrs. Roy. ‘I don’t like 
young girls to be remarked in: any particular way. 
I’m always afraid that Amy is too decided in her 
manner, and she sometimes makes those queer sorts 
of comments upon things that people remember and 
repeat. Itis not right. Young ladies should be very 
careful.” 

‘‘Ts that recommended for the sake of society, or 
their own interests ?” asked Arthur, in a half whisper. 

“TItis a singular thing,” said Mr. Rivers, kindly 
desirous, for Amy’s sake, to change the subject, ‘‘ that 
Margaret and I may come across another old neigh- 
bour in our travels. John Forres left Benbow Place 
for the north, about a week ago.” 
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‘‘ People going to the north at this time of year is 
not at all singular,” observed Arthur, ‘‘but it is 
singular in John Forres. I can’t fancy him spending 
so much money merely for pleasure, and I asked him 
downright if he was to do any business for ‘Slack 
and Pitt,’ and he said at once, ‘O no,’ but he did not 
tell me any more. He knows how to keep his own 
counsel, does John Forres.” 

‘*So does every sensible man,’’ said Mr. Rivers, 
quietly. 

‘**T wish John Forres hadn’t a good mark put upon 
his every action,” laughed Arthur. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
when one hears everybody sounding a fellow’s praises, 
the old Adam in one forgets it isn’t the fellow praising 
himself, and longs to give him a good setting down. 
I wish somebody would abuse Jack, and let me have 
a chance of standing up for him! ” 

‘*T daresay you might hear young Forres very well 
abused by a certain set of people,” remarked Mr. 
Rivers; ‘‘ for instance, such as your friend Deane.” 

‘It’s a long while since I’ve heard you call him 
‘ Jack,’” said Margaret. 

“I don’t like Mr. Forres particularly,” observed 
pretty Juliet. 

Arthur turned to her, with one of his bright, beam- 
ing smiles. ‘‘ You’ve not lived long enough to know 
gilt from gold yet,” he said. ‘‘ You will like him weil 
enough when you find how rare gold is!” 

‘IT am sure you must be tired,” interrupted poor 
Mrs. Roy, whose half-shaken mind could take no 
further part in the entertainment of her guests than a 
trembling desire to make them comfortable. ‘‘ We 
will have worship directly, and then you must retire. 
You will have plenty of time to talk to-morrow— 
plenty of time!” 

And so, despite the travellers’ assurances that they 
could sit up an hour or two longer, they were hurried 
to their sleeping apartments. Mrs. Roy persisted in 





showing the bride and bridegroom to their room, and 
Amy, knowing the old lady’s feebleness, went too, 
and then returned to offer the same civility to Juliet 
Rivers. Coming down the stairs, the dining-room 
door a little a-jar, she saw a shadow on the wall, a 
shadow that lasted only for a moment,—a shadow of 
two heads close together, the girlish head upturned, 
the manly head bent. Why were Juliet’s cheeks so 
red when Amy went in? Amy knew well enough. 
And in the warmth of her pure young heart she 
almost wished they would trust her with their little 
secret, that she might offer them her sympathy. 

And yet, she thought as she closed Juliet’s bed- 
room door upon the still-blushing girl, ‘‘ Hugh Mac- 
pherson loyed Margaret once—and now she is Mrs, 
Rivers!” 

Half an hour later, just as she rose from her prayers, 
there was a rap at her chamber-door. It was Mar- 
garet,—just come to give a secret kiss to her adopted 
sister. They only said a word or two. But on the 
bride’s hand, below her wedding ring, Amy saw 
Hugh Macpherson’s betrothal pledge. The present was 
the present, and very happy, but Margaret had not 
put away the past, like a worn-out garment. Time 
and change had come, but the old true love had stood 
their tests. And if it had been otherwise, then it 
could never have been true love, but a mere mirage 
from whose deceitful beauty it were well to escape into 
the veriest cabbage-field of commonplace reality. 
And Amy felt that Hugh in heaven praised God that 
Margaret was strong enough to make herself and 
others as happy as she could. 

And the vague pain in the maiden’s heart was 
soothed. ‘‘ True love can never perish, thank God,” 
she said. She had no occasion yet to praise Him that 
false love is sure to die and to know no resurrection ! 
For God teaches one lesson at a time. 

And after all, what were these things to do with her ? 
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A RaaGeEp School helps to reconcile one to life 


and the world. So long as the objects of its kind- | 


ness were left to nakedness, hunger, ignorance, 
and brutal cruelty, and, on their falling into crime, 
were caged up like wild beasts in a menagerie, or 
hanged by the neck with as little remorse as men 
hang a dog, there was such wrong done them as 
wrung our heart and sometimes tempted one to cry 
with David, ‘‘O that I had the wings of a dove, that I 
might fly away and be at rest!”—or exclaim in the 
words of the poet,— 
“Oh, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 

Dash all to pieces. Oh, the cry did knock 

Against my very heart! Poor souls, they perished!” 


Who would not help such a cause, would stand on the 
stormy shore, nor raise a cheer to the lifeboat, as, 
pulled by strong hands, she shot out on her dan- 
gerous but hopeful mission, and fought her way 


| through thundering seas to the wreck—now buried 


in the trough and now riding on the top of the 
whirling waves. In such a spectacle, those who do 
not know British sailors, what they will dare and do, 
may see only a waste of energy and a wanton risk of 
life; yet one would think that the coldest-blooded 
must be moved, the most sceptical convinced, when 
cheer on cheer rises from the anxious crowd as the 
brave boat is seen through blinding spray and the 
falling night making for the harbour, and flying a 
signal of success. And to our success we also can 
appeal. In it Christians and lovers of mankind will 
find the greatest encouragement to establish ragged 
schools—institutions which any Government, not 
‘penny wise and pound foolish,” would foster to the 
utmost of its power. 

In the first place, we have good reason to believe 





that not a few poor children have been sayingly 


| instructed within our school in the knowledge of Jesus 


Christ ; have found the Saviour there, and the path 
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which conducted them to that heavenly home where 
they hunger no more, and thirst no more, and haye 
exchanged their rags for robes fairer than angels wear. 
Then it is by hundreds on hundreds we number those 
whom, with the blessing of God, we have rescued from 
utter ruin. We have trained them up to be happy and 
profitable members of society—out of their rude, wild, 
and savage breasts evoking, through the influence of 
education, kindness, and religion, some of the gentlest 
and finest features of humanity. For instance, one 
of our boys had committed an offence so bad, that Mr. 
Gibb, his teacher, though rarely using the rod, felt it 
necessary to make an example of him. The punish- 
ment was to be publicly inflicted, ‘‘ that others might 
fear.” But when the culprit, who had only been a 
few days in our school, was stripped, he was such a 
living skeleton, that the master had not the heart to 
beat him. At his wits’ end what to do—for the crime 
must be punished—it occurred to him to make such 
an appeal as, to compare small things to great, 
reminds us of the mystery of Salvation, and the 
love of Him who ‘‘ was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities, and by whose stripes 
we are healed.” Turning to the others, It goes, he 
said, against my heart to lay a hand on that misera- 
ble creature. Will any one take his place, and be 
punished in his stead? The words had hardly left his 
lips when, with tears of pity brimming in his eyes, a 
boy stepped bravely out; pulled his jacket off; and 
pushing the culprit aside, offered his own back and 
shoulders to the rod. A ragged-school boy, he was a 
hero in his way; presenting an example of courage 
and kindness, of sympathy and unselfishness, rare in 
schools—or anywhere else. 

Take another example. Being in the country one 
day, some three or four miles from town, I was told 
that a soldier had arrived, and was waiting in the 
kitchen to see me. On going there I found a strapping 
lad—a handsome fellow—plumed and kilted in the 
picturesque garb of a Highland soldier. He had 
arrived that same day in Edinburgh, passing to the 
north with a detachment of his regiment; and not 
finding me at home, though footsore and weary, he 
had trudged out these three or four miles just to get a 
sight of me and shake my hand. He had been a 
ragged-school boy ; and I am not ashamed to say that 
Iwas much touched by this expression of his gratitude 
and affection; and that, associated as it is with this 
case, my heart more than eyer, to use the words 
Walter Scott puts in the mouth of the Duke of Argyll, 
‘* warms to the tartan.” 

A still more striking instance of the fine moral 
affections our ragged children display, which also oc- 
curred in the case of a soldier, occurred to Miss Lock- 
hart—of whom I have something else to speak. I 
remember her putting into my hands a letter which 
she had just received, written by one of our boys, one 
of the many who rose up to call that lady ‘‘ blessed.” 
It came all the way from India. It was written in the 
thick of the great mutiny, and on the eve of a desperate 
action. The writer thanked my good friend for all her 
kindness, and, with danger and death in view, ex- 
pressed the warmest gratitude to God for the blessings 
of our school. With this letter he sent a copy of his 


money of bloody fights; and all this, should he fall 
in battle, he bequeathed to Miss Lockhart, who was 
in this more fortunate than many that have lived to 
suffer the sharp stings of ingratitude, and find those 
turn into serpents whom they had nursed in their 
bosom. 

Speaking of letters, I hold in my hand three received 
lately, which bear witness to the softening, mellowing, 
genial, gracious influences our schools exert on those 
we are seeking to save, both for this world and the 
next. The first concerns a young woman who was a 
patient in the Royal Infirmary, and died there. ‘She 
seemed,” the writer says, ‘‘ to look back with no little 
gratitude to the teachings received at the ragged school. 
My attention was first drawn towards her some weeks 
ago by another patient telling me how far gone she 
was in consumption; what a sad life of open sin she had 
led; and how determined she was not to listen when 
she thought any one was going to speak of holy things 
to her—even feigning sleep in order to avoid conver- 
sation upon such subjects. The first thing that seemed 
to make her think was my saying, what a sad, dreary 
thing it would be to go without having a happy com- 
fortable home to enter into; and how such a beautiful 
house awaited her if she would draw near to God. 
When I asked her if she could read, she replied, ‘ Ay, 
thank God, He has nae left me so much to mysel’ but 
what I can do that;’ and then she told me how she 
had been brought up at Dr. Guthrie’s school, evidently 
dwelling with a quiet pride upon the fact of its not 
only being called a ‘ragged’ but an ‘industrial school.’ 

. . By degrees hope dawned, and she knelt in 
soul at the door of 3 mercy. The hymns she had learned 
at the ragged school came back to her, and these she 
used to repeat in a low earnest voice. She 
was conscious to the last, asked for mercy for herself, 
and committed her two little children to the keeping 
of the Great Father. Through her life of sin and 
sorrow the teachings of her childhood slept, but her 
respect for those who had been instrumental in giving 
her education was always very great; and the re- 
membrance of the truth she had learned at the ragged 
school, and the kindness associated with the way in 
which these truths had been imparted, all came back 
to her in the time of her great need, and were blessed 
exceedingly to her soul.” 

Here is another, equally interesting and satisfactory, 
from which I shall read an extract to show how well 
our children get on when they go abroad. The young 
woman who writes it was once on a day a starved, 
ragged, wretched child of these streets. Having left 
our school for Australia, she states that she had got a 
situation there with £18 a year of wages; and that her 
wages having been afterwards raised to £20, she had 
put £3 of her first quarter’s salary into the savings- 
bank. Her next letter, which she calls a sad one, 
breathes the perfume of fine affections, piety, and 
gratitude to those who took an interest in her wel- 
fare. Addressed to the same kind lady, it says: ‘I 
am very sorry to say that I have very sad news this 
letter. A fortnight ago our house got burned, but 
how we don’t know. I am happy to say there were 





will, There was pay owing him, and also the prize- | I know money will replace them; but it is the loss 


no lives lost, but I have lost all my clothes; but 
it is not them that I feel so sorry about, because 
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of all the kind letters I received, and all my books 
that I had given me as presents on my leaving 
home—everything, indeed, that I brought from home 
have I lost. Oh, it does seem so sad, I cannot keep 
the tears back when I think of it. I would not have 
parted with your letters almost for anything. How I 
used to read them over and over again! Sometimes 
while reading them I have shed tears over them, and 
other times I have been comforted by them. How I 
do wish I could see you! But it cheers me to think 
Jesus is everywhere; that although I cannot go to 
you and tell you all as I would like, yet I can go 
to Him, the friend of sinners, for He knows my heart 
better than I can tell Him. I could write much 
longer, if time would allow. When you write, please 
tell me how they are all getting on at the Sab- 
bath school; please remember me to all the girls. 
If I could only but see you again, to speak to you, 
and be advised by you as I used while at home! But 
I hope you will not think me discontented, for I am 
very happy here, yet every day I think of home.” 
How creditable are these letters! What a delightful 
testimony do they bear to our training! And let me 
not forget that I hold in my hand other tokens of 
the steady, virtuous excellence which our school, like 
the trade that makes paper from rags, manufactures 
out of the foulest and coarsest materials. They are 
Bibles. Presented by the ladies of the Emigration 
Fund, one is to be given to a girl who has been nine 
years in the same situation—a good certificate both 
to her and to her mistress; and, better still, the other 
is to be presented to one who has been no less than 
thirteen years in one and the same place. 

There is one aspect of ragged schools to which I 
would next and now call your special attention. A 
very important one,—it is this, that they stand toward 
their pupils in a totally different position from ordinary 
schools. The following table describes the circum- 
stances of those at present under our charge :— 














en 
Boys. | Girls. | fants. | amass 
' 
Fatherless, with drunken mothers ......... 20 | 10 9 | 39 | 
Motherless, with drunken fathers ......... 14 8 7 29 | 
Both parents Worthless ........0.00esseseeeres 10 ll 24 45 | 
Believed to be the children of thieves ... 3 2 3 S| 
Who have been beggarS.............ssscceeeee 20 8 2 30 
Who have been in police office............... 44 20 2 66 
Who were homeless and lodged ............ 16 8 10 34 
Fathers deserted 15 7 9 31 
Po eae 6 3 1 10 
pa oy agp to be yey anaaaaitinine 24 12 we 36 
consequence of worthless- a 
eS See 30 14 6 | 50 
Number under the Industrial stn 31 
eae 20 2 58 
SINT ccnsedentcotneninsrccesenecsensectasces 10 9 10 29 

















Nore.—In this Table the same children are, in some instances, enu- 
merated in more than one of the headings therein contained 


Like Ezekiel’s roll, within and without this ‘‘ there 
is written lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” 
How sad and pitiful the condition of these children ! 
But that is not more plain than this, that to children 
in such circumstances we must act a parent’s part— 
putting ourselves in loco parentis to them; and that, 
therefore, the proper designation of our school is 
not so much a ‘‘ Ragged School,” or ‘‘ School for 
Ragged” as a ‘“‘School for Adopted Children.” The 
same duties lie on us as devolved on a gentleman 
and lady who once did me the honour—and when 








people do such good works as they, I esteem it an 
honour to receive them—of coming to my houso, 
They were accompanied by a girl who might have 
passed for their grandchild. She was very comely, 
Her mind was carefully cultivated, her deportment 
refined and graceful, and her manners singularly 
winning; in fact, she was as sweet a rosebud as 
ever blossomed on the walls of castle or of cabin. 
Though to them ‘‘as a little daughter,” she was not 
their grandchild. She had been a foundling; once 
a poor, wretched outcast. To cast a veil on her sin 
and shame, or driven mad by the pangs of hunger, 
and by infant cries her miserable bosom had no 
means to still, a mother had stolen out under the 
cloud of night; and with many tears, no doubt, and 
prayers that those cries might reach the ears and 
touch the hearts of the kind folk within, she had laid 
her baby at their door. Nor in vain! And whenI 
looked on the child—once an outcast, lying on a 
doorstep, its bed the cold snow, whose feeble wail, 
rising in the pauses of the winter storm, had called 
the household to the door, and whose helplessness 
had touched their hearts—now so bright and happy, 
so winning and intelligent, the object of so much 
kind culture and Christian love, I regarded it as one 
of the finest and most blessed sights my eyes had ever 
looked on. It carried my thoughts upward and away 
to that home they fill who are the sons and daughters 
of adoption, and to Him who has described our misery 
and his own divine love in these graphic and touching 
words—‘‘ None pitied thee, or had compassion on thee, 
when thou wast cast out on the open field to the loath- 
ing of thy person, on the day that thou wast born ; and 
when I passed by, I said, Live; yea, I said, Live.” 
We have our church fasts; and I make no ob- 
jection to them. But there is none like God’s 
grand fast. ‘Is not this the fast,” he says, ‘“ that I 
have chosen, that ye undo the heavy burdens, and break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free; and that ye 
deal out your bread to the hungry, and that ye take 
the poor that are cast out into thine own houses?” It 
is not the custom of our country, nor do I say it were 
favourable to its morals that these children, on being 
adopted, should, unless in exceptional cases, be 
taken to our own homes. It is better for our families, 
and also for the discouragement of vice and the in- 
terests of virtue, to find them a home elsewhere. 
The poor, ignorant, neglected, naked, famished child 
whom I pluck out of the gutter, I take to the ragged 
school. I feed him there; I clothe him there; I edu- 
cate him there, and I pray for him there. On his 
education being completed, and a way found for him 
to earn his bread, either in our own country or the 
colonies, we follow him, when he leaves our door, as 
it were, with a mother’s blessing and a father’s coun- 
sels. And so, though these children have not resided 
under our roof, they are not less on that account our 
sons and daughters by adoption; and it is therefore 
that I feel as much bound in conscience to teach 
them what I believe to be the truth of God—‘“‘ the 
whole counsel of God,” as if they had been born in 
my own house, or were members of my own family. 
Popery would put in her claims here; but here, as 
elsewhere, I stand for the rights of parents in the 
education of their children. That belongs, by God’s 
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ordinance, neither to priest nor presbyter, but to 
them; and therefore, regarding myself as standing in 
the relation of a parent to those whom I house, and 
educate, and clothe, and feed, and for whom I shall 
be answerable at the bar of Divine judgment, I allow 
neither priest nor presbyter to interfere with the 
education of these children, any more than I allow 
priest or presbyter to force their way into my house 
and interfere with the education of my own. That is 
the principle we stand up for against the arrogant 
claims of Rome, and of all parties who, though re- 
pudiating her name, are animated by her intolerant 
and persecuting spirit. Believing that it is the truth 
as it comes from God—not as, like sunbeams passing 
through stained glass, it comes with the colouring of 
this qr that ecclesiastical party ; the truth as it springs 
ure from the fountain—not as it comes flavoured, 
and adulterated, and, perhaps, poisoned by the pipe 
through which it flows; the truth not as it is in 
sermons, nor in catechisms, nor in missals, nor in 
prayer-books, but as it is found in the Bible itself; 
that it is that truth, nothing more and nothing less, 
which will save these children, and make them, as 
not a few have proved to be, living examples of our 
Lord’s blessed sayings, ‘‘The truth shall make you 
free;” ‘‘If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed,” I claim for these children the free and 
unfettered use of the Word of God. 

A glance at the condition of these children will 
show that, if we would save them for this world and 
the next, if we would do our duty by them and 
through them to society, we must in a sense become 
their parents. How deplorable their condition in the 
foul streets, closes, courts, alleys, where they herd! 
I shall never forget the contrast these presented to 
the sweet country parish which I left for this city! 
There, in Arbirlot, I had about a thousand people 
under my ministry. Of these only one did not attend 
church, and his wits were addled; only one could 
not read, and he was regarded as a curiosity. With 
the exception of a farmer or two, and an old sol- 
dier, who used to get eloquent about the battles in 
which he had fought on the day when he got his pen- 
sion, and got too intimate with the bottle, there was 
not a man in the parish that could be called a 
drunkard. It had but one public-house; and as 
that fortunately stood on the extreme boundary of 
the parish, a dram, with most, was not to be got at 
their door, nor but after a walk of two or three 
tiles. But on coming to be minister of the Old Grey 
Friars parish in Edinburgh, I found out of the first 
hundred and fifty I visited, not more than five who 
went either to church or chapel. [I left a parish 
where there were no drunkards, to find myself sur- 
rounded by them. On every hand was drunken- 
ness, with all the misery and poverty which attend it 
—misery most hideous and revolting. With the ex- 
ception of Naples—and not excepting it, with its 
burning mountain and glorious blue bay—no city have 
I seen so beautiful as our own. From yon rocky 
citadel, or the Calton Hill, or Arthur’s lion head, it 
is, as the Jews said of Jerusalem, ‘“‘ the perfection of 
beauty.” But enter its High Street, penetrate its 
closes, and the charm vanishes—’tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view. Accompanied by the head 


of the Bow Street police, I have been through the 
worst and darkest places of London. I have visited 
the lowest districts of Paris, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Florence, and Naples; but with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Jewish quarter in Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and the exception, also, of the Ghetto, the 
Jewish quarter of Rome, I have not met, in any 
land, such sights as may be seen between our Castle 
Hill and Holyrood Palace—such ruffian-looking 
men; such hags of women; such bloated wrecks and 
miserable victims of drunkenness; such wretched chil- 
dren leaning their weary heads on the foul bosoms of 
drunken mothers; streets so thickly planted, de- 
graded, and cursed with public-houses. Drinking 
shops, which, though opened by permission of the 
magistrates and license of the Government, ought to 
be all shut up as a curse to the community, and other 
temptations to vice abound there; and the results, 
which are too visible, may be illustrated by a fact, 
startling and humiliating, communicated to Lord 
Napier, the hero of Magdala, by the commander 
of the last regiment stationed in Edinburgh—his sol- 
|diers brought with them £5,000 in their savings- 
bank, and left it all in our High Street. We talk of 
the surpassing beauty of our town; but how much is 
there in the moral aspect of the closes and courts of 
the Cowgate, the Grassmarket, the Lawnmarket, the 
High Street, the Canongate, to revolt us, and awaken 
feelings of pity and horror? It would not be sus- 
pected by strangers who see our streets crowded with 
church-goers of a Sunday; yet there are thirty thou- 
sand in Edinburgh who never darken the door of a 
house of God with their shadow. That is bad; but 
this is worse—many gentlemen drink wine in bowls, 
holding costly festivities, and many ladies go regularly 
to church, rustling in silks, with Bible or prayer- 
book, and never stretch down a hand to rescue the 
perishing. There is no Christianity in that. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
Letmehere take leave to observe that the onlyremedy 
for our social and moral evils will be found in the sys- 
tematic, cordial, and united action of Churches and 
Christian people. Thus only are those masses to be 
raised and rescued who are slaves of the devil in the 
most offensive and shocking sense; who make bad 
husbands, bad mothers, bad sons, and profligate 
daughters ; who are a shame, and danger, and burden 
to the community. The first question with every man 
should be, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” and the 
next, ‘‘ What shall I do to save others?” In this 
great work, which no single denomination can ac- 
complish, let all denominations unite, as I long ago 
advocated in ‘‘ The City: its Sins and Sorrows.” In 
London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Glasgow, in every 
large town, let each congregation, to whatever denomi- 
nation of evangelical Christians it belongs, assume a 
district; let the worth and the wealth of rich, and in- 
fluential congregations be brought to bear on the 
districts inhabited by our home heathen ; let each con- 
gregation send forth a sufficient number of agents to 
take a personal and active interest, not only in the 
material, moral, and religious improvement of parents, 








but in the education of their neglected children ; and 
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with God’s blessing that would do such a blessed work, 
and so change, in ten or fifteen years, the aspect of our 
worst and lowest districts, that we should hardly recog- 
nise them,—the wilderness were transformed into 
Eden, and the desert into a garden of the Lord. 

But to return to our poor children, what is, or rather 
what was, their condition? Without parents, or, more 
unfortunate still, the victims of their vices, and 
often of their brutal cruelty—I speak of what my own 
eyes have seen and ears have heard; taught no 
prayer; unfamiliar with the name of God but in 
hideous imprecations; trained not to habits of virtue, 
but to a life of crime; their bed some shavings 
on the cold floor, with the winter wind whistling 
through the broken panes, or a foul cellar, or perhaps 
a gusty stair; their faces unwashed; their shaggy 
hair unkempt; their young cheeks pale and hollow 
with hunger; their poor emaciated limbs looking foul 
through loopholed poverty; by their lone sick-beds 
no kind mothers to nurse them; more familiar with 
blows than kisses, with curses than caresses; if cold 
and hunger do not send them to an early grave, cast out 
on the streets to learn the way to the police office and 
prison, to suffer punishment at the guilty hands of 
a society who saw their misery and danger, but passed 
by on the other side—these are the unhappy creatures 
the ragged-school opens its door to receive. Their 
miserable condition is well illustrated by a letter which 
I received a few days ago from a lady who says—‘‘My 
object in now writing you is to ask your advice and as- 
sistance in a case of great need. There is a family of 
the name of , Tesiding in No. 10, ——— Close, 
Canongate, in whom I am greatly interested. The 
mother died a year or two ago, leaving seven children 
to the care of a worthless father. He can earn from 
ten to twenty shillings a week; but his family get 
little or no benefit from this, as he drinks it all. Three 
nights ago, he came, as usual, in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and threatened the lives of his children. The 
neighbours called in a policeman ; and he is at this 
moment in prison, but only for eleven days more. 
One of his little girls had to give evidence against him, 
and he has threatened to revenge himself on her on his 
return from gaol. One of his boys is already in your 
reformatory,—he was taken up, with two others, for 
stealing half a loaf of bread. Butit is about another I 
want you to advise me. He is thirteen years old, and is 
on the road to follow in his father’s footsteps. He went 
into a tavern the other night and got drunk,” &c., &e. 

On what scenes of sin and misery this letter raises 
the curtain!—the mother in her graye; the cold, 
empty grate; the bare unfurnished room; the ragged, 
hungry, famished children, trembling to hear a father’s 
step as he bursts, cursing and staggering, into the 
house to bring them, not bread, but blows. This letter 
is one of many such I have received—a sample of the 
sack. Such, in fact, is the condition in which we find 
many of our poor children that they might envy the 
boy whom I saw asleep in the police office some twenty- 
five years ago—before there was a ragged school. I 
want to pay a midnight visit there. And what scenes 
it presented—what shocking spectacles of crime, 
drunkenness, misery, lamentation, and woe! This 
child’s only friends were the police. Poor fellow, he 
had none else on God’s earth who cared for him—no 








friends but them, nor home but their office. A waif, 


like sea-wreck on the ocean, the morning tide took . 


him out, and the evening tide carried him in. There 
I found him in sleep’s blest oblivion; the floor his 
bed; beneath his head a brick; the stove, before 
which he lay, shedding its ruddy light on his face— 
though pale and thin, as sweet a face as ever mother 
doated on. And oh, ladies and gentlemen, when you 
think of your own bright happy children, how should 
gratitude to God for their and your mercies, as well as 
pity for these miserable creatures, melt your hearts? 
Let it move you to help us with your money and your 
prayers! Very touching and appropriate for my pur- 
pose are the words a great novelist puts into the mouth 
of a poor fallen girl! Let them sink into your kind 
hearts like seed into the furrows, and bring forth a 
loving and lavish harvest to this, the cause both of 
God and man !—‘‘ Thank Heaven, upon your knees, 
dear ladies, that you had friends to care for you and to 
keep you in your childhood, and that you were never in 
the midst of cold, and hunger, and riot, and drunken- 
ness, and something worse than all, as I have been from 
my cradle, that I may use the word, for the alley and 
the gutter were mine, as they will be my deathbed.” 
In some respects, we never stood more in need of 
your prayers, and contributions, and work than we do 
at this present time. True, the funds of our school 
have rather increased than diminished; but remember 
that had we ten times the amount of funds, we could 
do ten times the amount of good; and that the old 
friends of the school are dying off. In the course of this 
last year we have sustained two heavy losses, about 
which I feel quite free to speak, as there is no danger 
of flattering the dead. My words will not pierce the 
tomb to reach the ear, or kindle feelings of pride in 
the cold, dead hearts of those by whose example 
I would stir up you, and “strengthen the things 
which remain.” We have lost Lady Stuart. One of 
our largest contributors, she sent us many a £40, 
besides her regular annual subscription; and now, 
by a legacy of £2,000, she, as it were, with her dying 
voice, recommends these poor, hapless, innocent crea- 
tures to your kindness and compassion. In the death 
of Miss Elliot Lockhart we have sustained a still 
heavier loss. The value of the wise, christian, un- 
wearied—I will say, unexampled—services that lady 
rendered to our school I have no words to exaggerate. 
For many a long year she lived for it. Her dream 
by night, and her work by day, she brought to its 
interests a zeal that never cooled, and an energy no 
difficulties could daunt. How she delighted in the 
work! and the pleasure of the Lord prospered in 
her hands. How she rejoiced in every child that 
turned out well; and whenever a girl, borne on 
till she touched the shore, was drawn, as by the recoil 
of a wave, back into the devouring deep, how much 
she mourned? Talk of men of business! With 
these objects of her kindness, this lady carried on a 
correspondence equal to theirs; following them with 
her counsels and prayers to the ends of the earth. 
Had she been their mother or sister, she could not 
have been more anxious to guard them from tempta- 
tion and guide their feet to heayen; and more, under 
God, to her than to any one else, hundreds of our 
children owe the good they are doing in this world, 
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and what good hopes they have for the next. Away Rocking on the highest billows, 
sy in the sheep pastures of Australia, away in the back- Laughing at the storms you meet— 
| ds of America, away on the burning plains of You can stand among the sailors, 
a eg af y SP Anchored yet within the bay: 
: India—away where they float on the deep—away You can lend a hand to help them 
| where they are fighting the battles of our country, the When they launch their boats away. 


name of Margaret Elliot Lockhart is sacred in the 


ears and cherished in the hearts of many, who, like “If you are too weak to journey 


Up the mountain steep and high, 


myself, will only forget that name when they forget You can stand within the valley, 

their own. She died when I was out of town, and I While the multitudes go by; 
know not where they have laid her; but, be it where You can chant in happy measure, 
it may, hallowed is the grave that holds her dust. As they slowly pass along ; 


Though they may forget the singer, 





There orphans might go to weep, and there, were I 





standing, I would seem to hear a voice from heaven re 
saying, ‘‘ Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the “ If you cannot in the conflict 
Lord ; they rest from their labours, and their works rove yourself a soldier true; 
do follow them.” ‘We have not a few, thanks be to —= smoke = Sze one thickest 
i ere is no work for you to do; 
God, who are following in her steps. Let all follow When the battlefield is silent, 
as they can. Those who have no money let them You may go with careful head, 
come and work; those who have no time let them | You may bear away the wounded, 
give money—the widow her mite, the artizan his | You may cover up the dead. 
apne the rich their pounds. Speak for us ; work « Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
or us; beg for us; and sacrifice for us. If any For some greater work to do; 
man will come after me,” said Jesus, ‘‘ let him deny Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” Do She will never come to you. 


Go and toil in any vineyard, 


something for this cause; do whatever you can. Sic cial Sok So the at aoe 











“ Tf you cannot, on the ocean, If you want a field of labour, 

Sail among the swiftest fleet, You may find it—anywhere.” 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

“For where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death of the testator.”——Hen. ix. 16. 

“ And whosoever doth not bear his cross and come after me cannot be my disciple.” —Luxg xiv. 27. 
One family we meet, to hear Some nails, and thorns, had He to leave 
The last will of our Saviour dear: To us; then, brother, wherefore grieve P” 
What has He left us, what to me? He spoke,—we walked in silence on. 
For very rich and kind was He. His ke were reasonable ;—anon 
His riches were unsearchable ; His cross he from his bosom drew, 
His tender mercies who can tell ? And looked as he would look it through. 
Then listen while the will is read, « Methinks” he said. * tis not so had 
Hushed every heart, and bowed each head. This legacy ; at first T hed 

4 I listened till I heard my name,— Small hope, but, now I closer look, 

The Cross my legacy,—the same T less mislike this hard, dry book.’’ 


Was left to all :—we rose to go, 


= 


I turned—my friend was gone; but I 





j Heart-broken, as the heirs of woe. Thought on his words, with downcast eye 
But, as I walked alone and sad, Travelling, till weary and sad I lay 
Another joined me, and he had Beneath a palm, and slept till day. 
A gentle voice, and in his eye Mv cross lay by me on the sand: 
Something that said, “ Thou shalt not die.” Bree pe Apratee + ont nent § 
i He said, “ Thou’rt sad, my friend, and so. All wet with dewy tears of night, 
: Am I; and yet full well I know, That sparkled in the morning light. 
The Cross was all He had to leave —* 
If that his own: then wherefore grieve ? ~ poorly Sn ga pan ¢ 
“ No land, no home, not even a cave, Save round the top, in order set, 
As Isaac had, to make his grave A little radiant coronet, 
Had He ; no place to lay his head, Where once the crown of thorns. I said, 
Among the living or the dead. “ Now is my sorrow comforted. 
No gold, no silver,—to the bag How dull I was! My friend was right ; 
All went, that Judas carried ;—rag His faith was better than my sight. 
Of clothing none was left; the guard “ Here, cross, upon my bosom rest! 
Had all, and left Him not a shard. The Urim upon Aaron’s breast 
“ His spirit, loosed from fleshly bands, Taught less than thou; nor Aaron’s rod 
Bequeathed He to his Father's hands ; Bore fruit so pleasing to my God. 
His body Joseph begged, and laid “ Henceforth I am resolved to know 
In the new grave for Joseph made. No other learning here below, 
“ His mother I heard Him leave to John ; To count all other gain but loss; 
Only the cross He died upon, My learning and my gain the cross.” 





E. Horton. 
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End, exploring its 
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| | dingy recesses a little 
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to the east of Shore- 
ditch High Street, may 
! see a short file of tall 
policemen marching 
along—told off for very 
~ peculiar special duty. 
b= They will hear church- 
- chants now and then 
=a faintly rising above 
= the open-air hubbub, 
q they will havea choice 
of vigorous open-air 
sermons to listen to (if 
= they can find time) ; 
f but they are going 
to keep order ata fair. The clergyman in the Mission 
House at the corner, between Sclater (ex-Anchor) 
Street and Club Row, looks out of his window. ‘‘ The 
police are coming on,” he says, just as other church- 
goers say ‘‘The bells are striking out;” and—thinking, 
perhaps, a little regretfully of the Abbey shade from 
which he migrated to these wild parts—he prepares 
himself for the noisiest portion of his parish’s noisiest 
day. His morning congregation will be about twenty- 
five people; of whom some eighteen, however, will 
‘* stay to the sacrament,” and, poor as most of them 
are, drop more than mites into the church box. 
Whilst they are at their prayers in the dvwyewv, which 
Mr. Jenkins has fitted up into a neat little church 
(including even an ingenious imitation of ‘‘ storied 
windows richly dight,” although the reading-desk 
also serves for pulpit), the bird fair will be brawling 
at the foot of the Mission House, almost drowning tho 
notes of the harmonium, and at times nearly boiling 
over into the lobby. The congregation of another 
excellent East End clergyman, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
of St. Matthias, are almost equally disturbed by the 
bird fair. 

Before describing that strange mart—which, how- 
ever it may be ‘‘regulated,” seems to be an almost 
ineradicable East End institution—a few words on 
the Holy Trinity Mission House, and the work of 
which it is the centre, may be acceptable. 

The “Bishop of London’s Fund.” purchased the 
small warehouse-like pile of building. Its red brick 
would not look very bright in more cleanly localities, 
but in that dismal neighbourhood it looks, at any 
rate, like a faded rose, rising, with a little life left in 
it, out of a heap of rotten, brown leaves. Its inside 
cleanliness and order are startling when seen just 
after the chaotic dirtiness from which they are only 
separated by a brick-and-a-half. The two largest 
rooms have been turned into the church and a school- 
room—in which, almost the whole week long, merry, 








pale-faced little ‘‘infants” proudly march, clap their 
hands as if they were training for claqueurs, and, in 
defiance of etymology, shrilly sing the multiplication 
table, set to ‘ music.” The clergyman and his family 
live in the attics and the basement. Their friends 
consider themselves Ida-Pfeiffers and Du-Chaillus 
when they go to visit them. Benevolent ’bus-conduc- 
tors. anxiously ask whether their fares, set down 
amongst the shoe-blackers at the top of Sclater Street, 
know ‘‘ where they’s a-goin’ to,” when ladies inquire 
the nearest way to Club Row. When a clerical friend 
comes up from the country to do duty for the Club 
Row incumbent, the Paddington Hansom-driver 
scratches his head in puzzlement over the address that 
has been given him, and the exceptional railway 
porter who has a vague notion of somewhere about 
it lies, advises the reverend young man from the 
country (as he touches his capand pockets his ‘‘ weasel”) 
to “look out,” for he’s ‘“‘goin’ amongst a lot of 
sayenges.” On the very doorstep of the Mission 
House, at eleven o’clock in the morning, a visitor, 
whilst tugging away at the bell—not promptly 
answered, because there are so many ‘runaway 
rings ”—had chloroform thrown in his face, and was 
robbed of his watch. Whilst wandering about the 
mission parish (carved out, with a population of 
6,000, from St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and St. Philip’s, 
Bethnal Green), I was shown a street almost entirely 
peopled—as my companion, who knew the people from 
house-to-house visitation, assured me—by “‘thievesand 
prostitutes.” I was also shown a publichouse, whose 
regular customers were all regular law-breakers like- 
wise—‘‘cracksmen and such-like.” Tan was laid 
down in front of a “‘ fighting-house,” where light and 
heavy weights, in Bell’s Life phrase, might be ‘‘ heard 
of,” but whose landlord was stertorously struggling 
for his own life, owing to a ‘“‘spill” that he had got 
from his ‘“‘trap” on the previous Sunday. Intem- 
perance, improvidence, thieving, and ‘‘venal vice upon 
the sly” were, I was informed, the worst plague- 
sores of the parish. Its incumbent prides himself— 
whether rightly or wrongly (considering the mate- 
rialised state of the bulk of his parishioners), it is no 
business of mine to determine—on holding out no 
‘* bribes” to his people. They have no tea-parties or 
Forest excursions to tempt them to come to church. 
If they plead mere coming to church as a claim for 
relief, their claim is instantly disallowed. ‘It don’t 
pay to go to the little church,” ‘‘ You can’t get over 
the minister; he’s too ’cute,” are current sayings in 
the neighbourhood. The Scripture Reader and the 
parochial mission women are not permitted to give 
alms of any kind. No bonus either is given on the 
Parochial Mission Fund. A halfpenny in the shilling 
is the interest allowed on year-long deposits in the 
Provident Fund. The theory of these arrangements 
is, that the poor should be taught to reverence what is 
right for its own sake merely, and be educated into a 
wholesome spirit of self-help, instead of being left to 
look upon ‘“‘the parson” as a somewhat spoonily 
good-natured relieving-officer to whom they can go, 
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like the cricket to the ant, in winter, however they 
may have spent the summer. The theory reduced to 
practice has given these results :— 

The Provident Fund numbers nearly one hundred 
depositors; the Parochial Mission Fund more than 
two hundred. The wish to save is gradually growing 
in the parish, although it is miserably poor and very 
sickly. A good many of the weavers, who form a con- 
siderable section of its miscellaneous population, may 
be said to be almost normally out of work. A great 
deal of silk is now sent from England to Germany to 
be dyed, &c.; weavers there being able to live on a 
wage of 6s. a week for the man, and 2s. a week for 
his wife. Bethnal Green makers of bead-trimming 
are similarly thrown out of work by cheaper foreign 
rivals; and a wooden article that has something to do 
with ‘‘the chignon fashion of head-dress ” (this being 
a great mystery, of which I do not profess to have the 
slightest comprehension, I will quote the exact words 
of my informant) ‘‘can be made, turned, dyed, &c., 
in France, and sent over here for the price that 
the English workman would have to pay for the mere 
wood at the wood-yard.” The obvious moral is that 
the English maker of this mysterious article should 
seek a more remunerative field for hisindustry. Some, 
at least, of the Holy Trinity parishioners are not de- 
ficient in versatility. A middle-aged costermonger, 
prevented from following his original calling by rheu- 
matism, is struggling to make a living by acting as 
man-of-all-work at a coffee-shop. Being of an inde- 
pendent turn of mind, he is greatly distressed because 
‘the master” will make allowance for his infirmity, 
and aid or ease him in his work. This poor fellow 
gave me a vivid notion of the parish’s sanitary state. 
‘‘T’m goin’,” he said to the worthy little Scripture 
Reader who was with me, ‘‘ to comfort Mr. ——’s ’art 
wi’ two bob; an’ now there’s another down.” He 
was speaking of a part payment he was about to 
make to the undertaker, who had recently buried two 
of his children, and might soon have to bury a third. 
I did not wonder at the parish’s sickliness when I saw 
some of the holes in which some of its people kennel— 
a small colony of cottages, for instance, that almost 
‘‘rubbed noses,” dropped down in a back-yard to 
harbour twelve families, with one water-closet for all 
of them. 

Amongst these poor people, the two parochial mis- 
sion women (obtained through the agency of the 
society whose claims Lord Hatherley recently advo- 
cated in the Times) assiduously go about—humble, 
homely, but very hearty civilisers. They know, from 
having lived in them, ‘‘ the huts where poor men lie ;” 
and, from personal experience, ‘‘the chores which 
poor men do.” They may have been charwomen 
themselves, earning more by scrubbing floors than 
they get now by striving to cleanse morals. At any 
rate, they can scrub floors, and, when they have been 
inculeating the necessity of such purification, they 
follow Mr. Squeers’s precept— go and do it”—in a 
very un-Squeers-like sense. They are equally prac- 
tical in their application of their sermons on darning, 
running up a slit, &c. It is through these good souls 
that the clergyman ‘gets hold” of a good many of 
his parishioners, whom neither he, nor his male staff, 
paid and, in the best sense, amateur, could net un- 





aided. One of these excellent creatures carries out 
her mission in a way that has a touch of the ludicrous 
in it; but, nevertheless, is most worthy of commenda- 
tion. There isa woman in the parish who can keep 
sober when things are going on as usual ; but, if any- 
thing out of the common way occurs, she feels herself 
compelled to fly to drink. Accordingly, when a fire, 
or anything of that kind, takes place, the mission 
woman rushes off, lays hands on this excitable indivi- 
dual, and keeps her in custody until the cause of her 
excitement has subsided. 

The mission women coax those they visit into 
saving. It is hard work to persuade a good many of 
the poor that any substantial benefit can be-derived 
from merely hoarding pennies; they lack the requisite 
arithmetical imagination, so to speak. In nine months, 
however, more than 150 families were prevailed upon 
to contribute nearly £38 to the Parochial Mission 
Fund, which, laid out according to the wishes of tho 
depositors, by the lady-superintendent of the fund, 
purchased 483 yards of calico, 170 yards of flannel, 
92 yards of shirting, 61 yards of holland, 4 blankets, 
2 table-cloths, 2 suits of boys’ clothes, 1 teapot, 
1 kettle, 3 brooms, 3 saucepans, 8 pairs of boots, 
sundry print and winsey dresses, 1 set of cups and 
saucers, 6 Bibles, 13 prayer-books, and 10 hymn- 
books. The two mission women, one nurse, and ono 
Scripture Reader, are the paid officials who aid the 
hard-working clergyman in his labours amongst his 
6,000—labours which include the teaching of ‘‘tho 
three R’s,”’ needlework, and music. The amateurs are 
members of his own family, a member of the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of Lay Helpers,” and four others of an hum- 
bler class, but very interesting character. When the 
mission church was first opened for service, the local 
congregation amounted to exactly half-a-dozen. Of 
these six, four are now helping Mr. Jenkins in his 
parish-work; one of them, a weaver, visits the sick, 
and another, a shoemaker, assists the Scripture 
Reader in holding a Sunday evening service at a 
lodging-house—a queer, but interesting, religious 
‘‘free and easy,” to be described presently. The 
average attendance at the church on Sunday evenings 
is about ninety, and at the week-night services about 
forty, a considerable proportion men. On the Sunday 
morning when I explored the parish, I saw as strange 
a sight as I ever saw anywhere: a costermonger, 
with a glass eye, and attired in a tall “‘ chimney-pot ” 
and black broad-cloth, anxiously hurrying along to 
church. He used to make 7s. profit on his Sunday- 
trading—considerably more than he made on week- 
days—but he gave this up in order to become a 
church-goer. In some sections of society, money is 
gained by church or chapel going. It is supposed to 
guarantee a man’s “respectability ;” and such wor- 
shippers are often fond of lifting up holy hands of 
horror at what they call the ‘‘ wilful heathenism” of 
the poor. If presence in their pews entailed the cut- 
ting out of a huge cantle from their incomes, would 
all these censors be quite as assiduous as they are in 
their attendance at divine service ? 

And now for the Bird Fair. It owes its origin— 
curious as the statement may sound—to the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The expatriated French 
weavers brought their love of birds and flowers over 
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to England with them, and handed the gentle tastes 
down to their descendants in Bethnal Green and 
Spitalfields—descendants who, in spite of their French 
names, now look upon French silk-weavers as foreign 
foes. Those dingy red and drab brick houses, with 
top stories of dirty weather-board, and latticed oblongs 
that look like half-a-dozen casements run into one— 
the differentiating feature of the architecture of the 
weavers’ quarter—often contain most drearily bare 
rooms, but a bird-cage and a flower-pot pretty gene- 
rally form two items of the scanty furniture; and any 
traveller on the Great Eastern Railway must have 
noticed the numerous pigeon-‘‘ dormers” planted on 
the black roofs, between the bristling chimney-pots, 
of the ineffably gloomy mass of grimy brick through 
which the railway-arches straddle into the terminus. 
In acolony of bird-fanciers, bird-sellers have naturally 
established themselves, and hence bird-shops are 
almost as common in Olub Row and its purlieus as 
they are in Great St. Andrew Street. (It is strange to 
hear rural chirpings and twitterings, and full bursts 
of song, in two of the most squalid districts of 
London, Bethnal Green and Seven Dials.) In the 
streets which hold these East-end bird-shops, plebeian 
bird-fanciers from all parts of London haye got into 
the habit of assembling on Sunday morning—to make 
fresh purchases, to compare their pets, to get up sing- 
ing-matches between them, and to witness the finish 
of pigeon-matches. They begin to muster—men, 
hobbydehoys, boys, and mere children—about half- 
past ten; “‘high-change” is at twelve; and by a 
little after one the great gathering has melted away 
like a muddy snow-ball—the bird-fanciers still left to 
loaf about being chiefly cruel young scamps that are 
torturing the sparrows, &c., in which they have 
invested their few coppers. The dismal streets in 
which the gathering takes place hum like a hive, for 
the bird-fanciers assemble in hundreds, each with a 
bird-cage tied up in a spotted pocket-handkerchief 
under his arm. Everybody almost is talking about 
birds, except local householders languidly watching 
the peripatetic public meeting from open doors and 
upper windows, sly-looking young fellows lounging 
in the lobbies of lodging-houses, or squatted on their 
thresholds, and a few strangers, who have been 
attracted by curiosity, threading the throng with 
some suspicion as to the safety of their pockets. The 
crowd is a motley one, but the dominant types are 
not of the pleasant cast of countenance and musical 
flow of speech which one is somehow led to associate 
with bird-fancying. The ‘‘rough” face, the “ third- 
rate-prize-fighter ” face, turn up pretty frequently ; 
there are plenty of London manikins in the crowd— 
those mysterious, under-sized, pallid creatures, with 
eyes half-furtive and half-fierce, and mouths that 
pour out chaff and filthy blasphemy with equal 
glibness, —whose age and legitimate calling are 
similarly unguessable. But there are a good many 
of the genuine working-class in the throng—brick- 
layers’ labourers apparently predominating; and 
mere children, as I have said, mingle in the crowd 
with their carefully - covered cages. The crowd’s 
costume is, of course, as motley as itself; but the 
costermonger’s greasy cap, and the billycock and 
Fenian hat, appear to be the most favourite head- 





gear; a hip-jacketof coarse pilot-cloth, fustian, or mud- 
and-lime-splashed brown blanketing, with big horn 
buttons, is the fashionable cut of coat; and a good 
many of the men wear greasily-gaudy neckerchiefs, 
blue, red, and yellow. The bird-shops are not the 
only shops that are open. The numerous beershops 
are nominally closed, but the police have “‘it strongly 
borne in upon their minds” that illicit pots of beer 
are going out over back walls. The butchers are 
shouting, ‘“‘Buy, buy, buy.” Baskets of oranges 
light up the greengrocer’s at the corner with a golden 
glow. A miserable scarecrow, with his dirty flesh 
showing through his ragged coat in broad slashes, is 
selling oranges in the street. Another old man is 
selling boot-laces; another, little metal pots. This 
little fellow offers a handful of sage for sale; that, a 
single bundle of rhubarb; a third is selling combs, 
and three or four flourish about long streamers of blue 
and red silk, which you can purchase for a penny. 
The whelk-sellers, with their bleached-snail-like 
dainties arranged in little saucers, are doing a good 
business. In summer-time, a halfpenny saucer of 
green-peas, with vinegar, is the treat most relished 
by the bird-fanciers. It is not only birds they fancy. 
Three or four are leading dogs, or carrying them under 
their arms; and there is a goat in the fair. The civil 
policeman on duty near the door of the Mission 
House says that he remembers horses and’ donkeys 
being sold on the site of the building over which he 
stands sentry, and a man regularly driving over from 
Camberwell with a cartload of goats, which he hired 
boys to lead up and down for sale. Those ‘‘ very 
unlikely birds,” pigs, have also been sold at the fair. 
But birds are emphatically its speciality. Yonder 
toils a woman with a three or four storied stack of 
little green linnet cages. In front of every bird-shop 
there is a dense knot of people, putting their heads 
together, pointing, admiring, and criticising, Some 
of the shop sashes are raised, and salesmen and sales- 
women are shouting, ‘“‘ Who'll buy a nice linnet for 
6d. P?—pick ’em where you like;” or spreading out 
their show-birds’ wings on the backs of their hands, 
to tempt purchasers. Pigeons, poultry, larks, thrushes, 
linnets, chaffinches, goldfinches, and canaries, are 
the chief stock. 1s., 9d., 6d., and 2d. are the prices 
most commonly chalked on the cages; but cock 
canaries are appraised at 4s. Besides living birds, 
stuffed birds on twigs for decoys, cages, seed, paste, 
turf, wool and moss for breeding purposes, and books 
on bird management, are openly sold at these shops. 
But though their traffic is not checked, the police 
instantly pounce on any one they see making a bird- 
bargain in the open air. It is a thankless office they 
have to perform, but on the whole they do their duty 
very good-temperedly. They keep the ‘crowd in at 
least sluggish circulation without fussy display of 
authority—allowing the little clusters before the bird- 
shops to get a good stare before they order them to 
move on. Of course they are exposed to a good deal 
of chaff. ‘’Ad many bites last week?” ‘Ah, 
Bobby, you hain’t ’ad your breakfast—you must eat 
more beans afore you talks to a man like me,” and 
such like, are the Parthian shafts hurled at them by 
the slowly on-moving throngs. Sometimes a can- 
tankerous rough endeavours to stir his fellows up to 
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mutiny, indignantly inquiring, ‘‘ Why should we let 
them slops ’ave it hall their own way?” If he 
persists in his defiance, he is taken into custody, and 
then there is a rush, and a hustling scrimmage, and 
an angry clamour of many voices which tells the 
people in church what has happened. Generally, 
however, the mutineer proves amenable to the con- 
stable’s ‘‘ Come, captain, you move on—that’ll pay 
you better than forty shillings to morrow.” 

In summer time excitement is added to the fair by 
the pigeon-matches of which it is the goal. The birds 
are generally taken out to Ilford to be thrown up; 
and as soon as one of a pair arrives, a man who is 
waiting in carpet slippers gallops off like a greyhound 
to see whether the competitor has reached its dormer. 
On the morning I last visited it, the fair seemed a 
very purposeless assembly. I could not make out 
why, except for company’s sake, the vast majority of 
the fanciers had brought their birds with them. Now 
and then the corner of a handkerchief was lifted up, 





-but for the most part the cages were kept closely 


covered, and the carriers moved about as if the simple 
carrying of the cage was a duty incumbent on them 


.to perform. It is, I suppose, the social ‘‘thing” in 


bird-fancying circles to come to Club Row on Sunday 
morning. Occasionally, however, the getting up of a 
singing-match, to come off in the evening in a beer- 
shop, might be overheard. The most common formula 
was—‘‘I’ll lay a crown my chaffer will do so many 
limbs a minute.” , ‘‘ Limbs,” I believe, is the “‘ fancy” 
name for certain notes of the chaffinch-gamut. ‘‘ Wai- 
tow,” ‘‘pink-pink-pink,” and ‘kiss-me-dear” are 
other names in yogue in Bethnal Green to characterize 
birds’ notes. The worst of these singing-matches is that 
the birds are sometimes brutally blinded, in order to 
make them sing better. Poor plumed poets! Theylearn 
from suffering what they pour in song. If ‘‘teach”’.could 
be kept in the line, their tormentors’ red-hot needles 
would soon grow rusty. After this, Bethnal Green 
‘‘ bird-duffing”—painting and cresting sparrows, and 
selling them for remarkable birds ‘‘from abroad,” 
getting 12s. 6d. for a lark caught yesterday, under 
pretence of its being an “old family bird,” &c.—seems 
a venial crime. I was sorry to hear, however, that 
the second trick indicated had been played by an 
inhabitant of the Bird-Fair district to whom—being 
of a truant disposition myself—I should otherwise 
have taken a fancy. He is a compositor, a decent 
Hebrew scholar (I was told), and could earn excep- 
tionally good wages with the “‘stick;” but love of 
the country and free life makes him prefer the bird- 
catcher’s net. In spite of police vigilance, I may add, 
bird-sales do come off in the street; I saw a pigeon 
in a basket sold for a ‘‘sprat” (6d.), although the 
buyer had tried hard to beat the seller down to a pot 
of 4d. ale. 

A description of the Bird-Fair district would be 
incomplete without a further reference to the lay 
preachers (Plymouth Brethren, I understood) who 
relieve one another on a rostrum that looks very 
much like the bottom of a faded old washhand-stand, 
and deliver affectionately faithful discourses to the 
loafers, who in succession stop to listen for a few 
minutes—quietly enough, for the most part, although 
the moment they move on again (haying had, in their 





own phrase, ‘enough o’ that’) they begin to back 


| 


their Billys and Teasers to kill mythical numbers of | 


rats in ten minutes. In the East-end of London a 
notion is very commonly entertained that anything in 
the way of a sermon is an infliction which no one 
ought to be called upon to endure without compensa- 
tion. When well-meaning people there give free meals, 
preceded by addresses, their guests often do not con- 
sider themselves in the slightest degree indebted to 
their hosts. In their own opinion they have “arned 
their grub”—painfully earned it, too—‘ listenin’ to 
them blokes all that while.” 

At the lodging-house service, however, which I 


attended in the evening, the inmates were under no || 


constraint; they could listen or not, as they liked. 
Through a double door, I went with the Scripture 
Reader into a long low room, a little below the level 
of the dimly lighted, narrow, noisy street. Two or three 
square, four-paned windows, unblinded, blinkingly 
looked out into the lane. The walls of the room bore the 
marks of dirty backs, but they were decorated with 
prints, and two copies of the ‘‘ Holy Trinity Shoreditch 
Almanack,” its pretty centre wood-cut after Frith (of a 
young mother hearing her little one say its prayers 
upon her knee, beside the snug little bed in which 
Dolly has already laid her wide-awake head upon the 
pillow), looking almost tantalizingly comfortable in a 
place where the homeless were congregated. Pink 
and white paper was twisted round the hanging gas- 
brackets, and some shelves in the wall were fringed 
with scalloped, perforated green paper. At one end of 
the room was a cupboard staircase of curiously crooked 
stairs; at the other, a broad, black range, with a 
glowing fire, at which the lodgers toasted herrings, 
and a brass-tapped boiler, out of which they drew hot 
water into their little tea-pots and coffee-pots, and a 
huge black simmering cauldron, to which a some- 
what well-fayoured young woman, with her skirts 
pinned up, tripped ever and anon to raise the lid and 
glance down into the bubbling gulf. At the two 
deal tables nearest the fire, men and a woman or 
two were seated on the deal forms eating, drinking, 
smoking, and chatting sotto voce. On one of the 
forms lay a man, sound asleep. On the form on which 
I seated myself, a lad of eighteen and a girl, perhaps 
two years younger, who seemed to have linked their 
destinies without adding any item to the Registrar- 
General’s marriage-total, seated themselves also. 
They came in, whispered together now and then, 
but for the most part sat quite silent, as if glad of the 
rest, and then walked out again. The people in this 
outer room walked about and chatted whilst the ser- 
vice was going on in an inner room, but they made 
very little noise. Sometimes one would lounge into 
the inner room, and then come out grinning, but 
grinning quietly. In this inner room (with another 
crooked staircase, and a smaller fire), raised above the 
outer by a step or two—more eating, drinking, and 
smoking was going on at a side-table. Some of the 
male occupants of the two forms extending vis @ vis 
from the fire-place were smoking also. When a man 
wanted to light his pipe he walked out into the other 
room, lighted it at the gas, and then came in again 
and resumed his seat, pufling away as if smoking dur- 
ing divine seryice was quite en régle. Throughout 
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the service both men and women kept their seats, and 
the men kept on their hats. But, allowance made for 
the latitude, there was great decorum. A wag on one 
of the forms once or twice endeayoured to provoke a 
smile; but comically as he glanced up at his opposite 
neighbours, he failed. More serious faces—thought- 
fully serious—than those of two young women who 
sat on the opposite form I have seldom seen. There 
was a gravely-smoking, bearded man, too, on the 
opposite form, whose face struck me. He had an 
artist’s face, not much impressed intellectually by the 
uneducated men to whom he was listening, but 
wsthetico-ethically admiring the motive which gave 
them their earnestness. Perhaps he was the marble- 
painter of whom the worthy Scripture Reader had told 
me,—‘‘a man, sir, that can talk about the whole 
Grecian mythology as easy as I could about bread and 
butter.” There was, of course, some stock-taking of 
the intruding stranger, but it was done very politely. 
A razor-like draught that was cutting through the 
otherwise warm room causing the stranger to put up 
his collar, the buxom pot-inspector despatched her 
swain to close the closet-staircase door. I could not 
help thinking, however—‘‘ How would the inmates of 
a middle-class boarding-house like any one who 
fancied himself to be their ‘ social superior’ to come in 
upon them to see how they ate their food and behaved 
themselyes at prayers? ‘Would they be as courteous 





as these East-enders are?” Under these circum- 
stances, I am proud to add that, instead of giving 
offence, I received a pressing invitation from the 
pleasantly-smiling landlady, who had stood otiosely 
order-keeping sentry between the inner and outer 
room during service, to ‘drop in any week-night 
when you're passin’.” 

The service began with a hymn, in which both men 
and women joined (though they did keep their seats 
and their hats on), either articulately, or by harmo- 
nious humming. Then the shoemaker evangelist ex- 
pounded, to the best of his honest, consciously-homely 
ability, the chapter of which the gospel for the day 
formed part. Then the Scripture Reader preached an 
affectionate little sermon on ‘‘ Though your sins be as 
scarlet.” Then came another hymn, and then, after 
a benediction, the humble pastors and their vagrant 
flock parted with cheerful mutual ‘‘good-nights.” 
The words of the preachers may not have had much 
weight, but the mere fact of their coming to preach 
them had made the hearers believe in the possibility 
of goodwill amongst men, in which they were in- 
cluded. The queer lodging-house service was, from 
contrast, a very pleasant scene to remember, as I 
passed—just after I had witnessed it—a dark archway, 
in which a gang of young thieves was clustered, 
whose captain audibly inquired, ‘Shall we try him ?” 

RioHaRD Rowe. 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


VII.—THE CITY OF DESTRUCTION. 


“Escape for thy life.”—Gzxnxsis xix. 17. 


Christ came to show us 
how to escape. The Bible was written, the Church 
was founded, worship itself was instituted, each 
several service is announced, each separate sermon is 
preached, with this object, to urge us, to encourage 
us, to direct us, to help us, in obeying this summons: 
“Escape for thy life.” 

There is no escaping from a place or a state which 
isnot. There is no spiritual escaping from a condi- 
tion which is not first realized. The soul’s life of 
many is a mere circuit, a mere oscillation, a mere 
ebbing and eddying, for the lack of a clearly-defined 
starting-point in the doctrine of guilt and sin, of 
danger and ruin. They never understood, they never 
examined, their state by nature. In general terms 
they accepted the received notion of depravity and 
corruption; but the thing thus described they never 
took home to them—they never apprehended, and they 
never applied it. They could say: ‘‘ We have erred 
and strayed like lost sheep”. . . ‘‘ Have mercy upon 
us, miserable offenders ;” but the very strength of the 
language made it weak; the charge was too sweep- 
ing to be individual, too condemnatory to be felt as 
true. They assented to it as a doctrine; they did not 
consciously lie under it as a sentence upon themselves. 

Therefore it is that we have taken as our first sub- 
ject the state of man in his fall; describing it by that 


Tat is the Gospel call. 











name which is so familiar to us all in the famous 
Christian allegory, as the City of Destruction from 
which he is to start for Zion. May we have wisdom 
to say concerning it just that, and only that, which is 
strictly true—true to God’s word, and true therefore 
to man’s conscience. 

Go with me, every one, in this search after tho 
thing which is; judge the word spoken by your 
Bible, judge it by experience, judge it by the testi- 
mony of your heart and of your life; and resolve, by 
God’s grace, not to let it go again, but to frame your 
thoughts and your endeavours henceforth on the basis 
of that which you shall now find to be true. 

And let us begin at the beginning of our being— 
yea, before the individual beginning—where only God 
can guide, but where God has been pleased to guide 
by the light of His Word. There isa history as well as 
alife—a race as well as an individual—mankind as 
well as the man. If we leave this out of sight, we shall 
be in darkness and confusion still. We do not start 
fresh, any of us, in the race and combat of good and 
evil. There is a whole pedigree and lineage of huma- 
nity behind us. Leave this out of sight, and you will 
never perceive where and what you are. Take into 
view God’s revelation—how else but from God could 
we know it?—of the temptation, of the fall, of the 
fatal consequences of the first transgression, not only 
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in natural death, but also in the taint and corruption 
thenceforth communicated to the transgressor’s ofl- 
spring—take this into view, and you will have learn‘ 
no small part of the solemn lesson; you will 
have ceased to stumble over the experience of your 
own personal sinfulness; you will have ceased to 
dream of a righteousness of your own, whether un- 
forfeited or conquered back; you will have ceased to 
marvel if the clean thing springs not from the unclean. 
In the same degree, you will have begun to feel the 
necessity of a Divine Redeemer and Sanctifier, of a free, 
a gratuitous forgiveness, and a sovereign omnipotent 
grace. 

All this we could not haye discovered; but does it 
not correspond with the personal experience? Which 
of us can remember a time when there was in him no 
bias towards evil? Where is he in whose infancy 
there has been no self-will, in his childhood no temper, 
in his boyhood no selfishness, and in his youth no 
sensuality ? And wasit indeed so with any one of us that 
the two things, the good thing and the evil, presented 
themselves before us on equal terms, which we would 
to be taken, and whichever we would to be refused ? 
Was it not rather—go back as far as we may in 
memory—that the evil thing presented itself as of 
right, and the good thing timidly, skulkingly, and 
with no hope of success ? How do we account for this ? 
We can understand very well how man should have 
to shape his course and to choose his conduct. The 
thing which we cannot understand is, how the will 
should seem to be bound towards that which is good, 
and free towards all that iseyil. Or, if this be too 
strong an expression to describe the experience of 
every one (it is not too strong to express mine), yet at 
least you will all say this, that if you let yourself quite 
alone, you would run towards evil, and that it required 
a firm hand and a strong resolution—O, more surely 
than that !—to direct your steps towards good. I, for 
my part, find in the revelation of the fall, and in St. 
Paul’s commentary upon it, one of the most reconcil- 
ing things in all Scripture. It seems to say to me, 
God knows, and God has written down for you, 
exactly what is your experience. This tendency to- 
wards wrong, this sluggishness, indifference or repug- 
nance to good, is not a surprising, an exceptional 
thing—something which ought to make you feel your- 
self to be a deformity and a blot upon the face of being 
—but exactly what, if the Bible be true, you must 
expect yourself to be by nature—exactly what, if the 
Bible be true, you want God to lift you out of by grace. 
And thus, though I could not have told the story, nor 
guessed how it might be that such was my experience 
in fact, I yet find reassurance, as well as strong re- 
monstrance, in the story when God tells it me; I see 
how this bitter fruit which I call sin, grows naturally 
upon that evil stem which I call corruption—how, 
that which I am, I am, not against the Bible, but with 
the Bible—Scripture explaining to me my experience, 
and Scripture showing me also how to escape for my 
life. 

I would spend more than its share of space and time 
upon this primary, this fundamental revelation. The 
City of Destruction is, first, and above all, the condi- 
tion of Nature and of the Fall. What I have to 
escape from is this and nothing else. All that remains 





is symptomatic—this is essential. I am a sinful, 
because I am a fallen man, O Lord. Lord, I accept 
Thy word first and most chiefly, when it tells me that 
Iam fallen. I can understand then why I am weak, 
why I am predisposed to choose amiss when the choice 
between good and evil is proposed to me, why I find 
myself every day relaxing into disobedience, and only 
chained up (as it were) from the worst outbreaks of 
evil. Iam not to stay thus—God forbid! Else Iam 
to stay in degradation, in misery, in condemnation, in 
ruin. But I shall not understand my life till I thus 
read my history—I shall never appreciate Christ till 
I have thus acquainted myself with Adam. God 
teach me, and make me learn! 

Then, passing one step onwards from the radical to 
the experimental, I shall place this second—that the 
City of Destruction is a condition of flesh and sense. 
Who is amongst us, inexperienced in the ungodly 
influences of hisown body? O ignorant, thoughtless, 
unreflecting man! This body is, if not the source— 
it is not the source—yet at least the medium, the 
instrument, the inlet, of almost all the evil. St. Paul 
speaks of the ‘things done in the body,” more ex- 
actly, ‘‘ through” and by the instrumentality of the 
body, as the subject, the one subject, of the final 
judgment. St. Paul speaks of buffeting his body, 
and bringing it into servitude, as the occupation, the 
one occupation, of his days of conflict and combating 
below. St. Paul speaks of the ‘“‘redemption of the 
body” as the last and crowning hope of the Christian. 
That was the hope of Israel for which he was bound 
with his chain at Rome, for which he stood as a 
criminal before the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. Did he 
not in both cases, in all cases, speak according to your 
experience? What is it which causes most of your 
trouble, most of your anxiety, most of your remorse 
and of your repentance? Is it not the body? Isit 
not the lusting of flesh and sense, now innocently and 
moderately, but more often in excess and lawlessness, 
after gratifications, all of earth and earthly? Or is it 
not the selfish longing for something which two would 
have, and which only one can enjoy—whence all the 
rivalries, and all the competitions, and all the jealousies 
and envyings, of human and worldly beings? Or is it 
not, to change the scene yet again, the repugnance of 
this load of flesh and matter to all that breaks its 
repose or demands its mortification, its craving for 
respite from toil, for relaxation from tension? Little 
do they know of themselves, who take a slighting 
view of this part of their fallen state, that the im- 
mortal spirit is chained down in a tabernacle of flesh, 
out of which there is no escape into the full liberty of 
the children of God, save through a perpetual self- 
crucifixion here, hereafter through the bitter pains of 
death and the mysterious miracle of the resurrection. 
The City of Destruction, of which we speak, is a 
condition of corporeal incarceration. 

Yet again, it is a state of worldly influence. 

We are not alone. With that taint of the Fall, with 
that burden of the flesh, of which we have spoken, 
there is also this against us—a deceiving, deluding, 
misleading influence on the part of the things and of 
the persons whose voice is always in our ears. The 
City of Destruction is not a desert; it is populous 
with men of like passions, like infirmities, like cor- 
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ruptions with our own. We live amongst those who | whether we have broken, whether we were ever under, 
speak peace to us when there is no peace—whose in- | the law of Moses and of Sinai; but this I know— 
terest it is to represent as permanent things fleeting | St. Paul, writing by the inspiration of God, teaches 
and visionary, and to keep us from the sight and hear- | me this—that even Gentiles, even heathen men and 
ing of those things which are eternal. Is not this the savages, are under that Divine law of which the ten 
true description of what St. John calls ‘‘the pride of | commandments are the transcript, the law of nature 
life?” It is not this or that particular form of ex-| and of creation, the law of reason and conscience, 
citement or amusement which makes worldliness by | the law of relationship to the Creator, and of responsi- 
its use, or secures against worldliness by its renunci- | bility towards the J udge. This law I am under, and 
ation. It is the lying voice of the visible, call itself | this law I have transgressed. I have broken it by a 
what it may, preoccupying the mind with images and | thousand acts, by ten thousand words, by a hundred 
idols of time, so that it has nothing but husks and | thousand thoughts of murmuring and discontent, of 
fragments to offer to the momentous interests of eter- | insubordinationand rebellion, of impiety and impurity, 
nity. This, this is the world. From its influences | of folly and sin. I care not what particular law I lie 
which of us is disengaged? Bury yourself in the | under, I am sure that I haye broken it; it matters 
secret closet, the world will disinter you ; flee into the | not what code shall be my judge, I can say this 
wilderness, the world will pursue. Choose your | already, that by it I shall be condemned. My state 
society by its religion, the world will creep in; refuse | as one of the Adam race, my state as a creature in 
society altogether, the world may be in the heart. | flesh, as a man in the world, as the object of a cease- 
What shall we do? Escape for thy life; but whither, | less malevolent temptation, has this in it also—the 
and how ? curse of a broken law, the righteous displeasure of an 
Yet again, the City of Destruction is peopled not | all-holy God. 
only with worldly influences, but with evil spirits. And so, finally, we must say, what Adam, what 
The prison of the body, the home of the world, is the | Cain, what Noah’s generation, what Saul and 
scene also of the tempter’s presence, of the devil’s | Manasseh, what captive Israel itself could not say— 
crafts and assaults. The Bible leaves no doubt upon | that our City of Destruction has in it this feature also 
this subject. The world of spirit is very near the | —the condemnation of a despised Gospel.. Yes, from 
world of sense—in both its parts. On the one side} our childhood we have heard of Jesus; from our 
there is the angel ministering; on the other side there | youth up God has pleaded with us on the ground of 
is the devil tempting. The mouth of the abyss is on | propitiation and of the Spirit. In our ears—as not in 
earth, though it reaches down to hell; the ladder theirs—sounds the question, ‘‘ How shall we escape, 
rests on earth, though its top is in heayen—angels who have neglected so great salyation?” Some of us 
ascending and descending, and the Lord God above it | were born within homes of watchful nurture and of 
speaking. These things may alike be scoffed at by | Christian piety, yet we have defiled ourselves. Some 
the infidel, and parodied by the imaginative; the | of us saw Divine grace shining in a father’s devoted 
sceptic may call them irrational, and the spiritualist | life, in a mother’s patient tenderness—were impor- 
may make them ridiculous; nevertheless these things | tuned by gentle persuasion to seek God early, and not 
are revelations, and while we confine them within | to let the good seed be smothered within us by 
God’s limits they explain some phenomena, and they | pleasures and follies sure to bring remorse—yet we 
involve no contradictions. That City of Destruction, | turned a deaf ear, and would none of this counsel. 
which is the condition of the fallen, is a scene of | Therefore in us there is added to the curse of a broken 
temptation also. When in your moments of solitary | law the double condemnation of a despised Gospel. 
rest, of tranquil reflection, even of spiritual commu- | This day finds us perhaps still in our sins—the great 
nion, an evil imagination, a sinful desire is borne in| work not begun, the mountain of impenitence, of 
upon your soul, you know not whence, you only | duties neglected and wickednesses delighted in, yet 
know not by your contriving; then be aware of the | lying in our path, and not an effort made to remove or 
hot breath upon your cheek of the destroying enemy ; | scale it. Let us begin the work now. Let us try—if 
then arise, watch and pray, lest the temptation which | it have been tried ever so often in vain before—let us 
is already, become the actual sin which temptation | try once more to escape for our lives. Though the 
itself is not. Forewarned forearmed. He who denies | present subject shows not the way of escape, only its 
the devil’s existence is already his sport and his tool. | necessity, yet you need not, any one of you, man’s 
The City of Destruction is, fourthly, a condition of | words to explain it; you know the grace of Jesus 
liability to temptation. Christ, how He died the just for the unjust; you 
We must add two words yet. If I would see where | know the grace of the Holy Spirit, how He comes not 
{ am by nature, I must accuse myself, further, of a | to embolden the self-righteous, but to win sinners to 
broken law. It may be doubted—I doubt myself— | repentance. OC. J. VaucHan. 


















































OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


Gop who keepest all hearts 
While they beat, 

Let mine lie till it die 
Under Thy feet! 

It will shew me nothing 
But its sin: 

Hide it there, where Despair 
Cannot enter in! 





Some hearts lie for ever 
On Thy breast: 

Babes, I ween, or as clean, 
There begin to rest. 

Out of peaceful living, 
At Thy breath, 

They pass by, willingly, 
Into happy death. 


Some are holden strongly 
By Thy hand: 

These be they whose dark way 
Thou canst understand ; 

Tempted, troubled, wounded, 
Nigh to faint, 

Thou canst make, as they break, 
Each at last a saint! 





These have all their places, 
As is meet; 
But for me, let me be 
Under Thy feet! 
There some drop shall cleanse me 
From despair ; 
None desery (not even I) 
Stain or sorrow there! 
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HOPPETY BOB AND HIS CLASS IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


’ 


«Tue kind gen’leman I’ve told you on,” said my | Park is nice an’ near, an’ we can get there without a 
friend Bob, ‘‘ain’t content with gettin’ me into the | wan. Cherry Gardens Pier is handy; an’ the river’s 
hospital when I want it; he will make me go for a/a cur’ous sight for children. It’s queer, livin’ so close 
day into the country once a ’ear, an’ he hires a wan | to it, that they know so little on ships an’ that. 
sometimes, an’ finds the money for the grub, so that I | The Folly ain’t a seafarin’ part, but then it ain’t a 





may take my young uns with me. He was in only 
last Wednesday, askin’ where we should like to go 
this’ear. I'd put it to the little uns, on’y it’s all the 
same to them, poor stived-up little souls, s’long as 
they can get a mouthful o’ air that ain’t downright 
gritty, an’ have a tumble on some grass. Greenwich 


quarter o’ an hour’s walk to parts that is. "When it’s 
fine of a evening, I sometimes hop down to the wharfs 
an’ the yards. I like to see the water runnin’ out an’ 
in. It makes me think o’ the quiet green country, an’ 
the pure blue sea; an’ the very mud’s nice to smell. 
There’s a deal o’ mud in the Colchester river, an’ I 
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think o’ my poor mother. I think I told you, sir, as | easy taught, if you can get ’em to listen to you. I 
she was buried in St. Leonard’s churchyard—that’s | wish I knew more to teach ’em; often they fair 
on the Hythe Hill. But then, again, poor old father | floor me. ‘ What’s this?’ ‘What’s that for, Mr. 
was smothered in it; an’ that’s a sad thing to remem- | Hoppety ?’ ‘Why was it made so?’ they ax; an’ 
ber, though I do trust in Him that is all-merciful. | oftener than not, I can’t tell em. They seem to fancy 


‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.’ 
“When I’ve took down the young uns to Greenwich 


another place so nigh that’s half so nice, to my fancy 
—the park, an’ the ’eath, an’ the college, as they calls 
it there, together—lI’ve told ’em tales out o’ the 
Jography book, about the places I supposed the ships 
that was bein’ towed up was comin’ from ; and it was 








—we went there two years runnin’, an’ there ain’t | 


that I’ve been a sailor somehow, because I’ve told ’em 


| how I was capsized, an’ put ashore at Greenwich, 


when I was a little un. Hows’ever, when I don’t 
know what a thing is, I tell ’em so, an’ they mind 
all the more when I do tell’em things. There ain’t 
much gained with children by shammin’ to be wiser 
than, ye are. Law bless you, sir, they find you out by 
the look o’ yer eyes. A man’s eyes can’t tell a lie, 


: try the best he can. God’s so fond o’ truth that He 
curous to see how they suck it all in. Children is | 


will make folks tell it somehow, I reckon 
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‘«¢ When we used to go to Greenwich, the college-men 
were about—there ain’t many left now, I’ve heared. 
Geese the Greenwich folks used to call ’em—I s’pose be- 
cause they waddled so; but I liked to see ’em a-rollin’, 
it was like gettin’ a sniffo’ thesea. Sparrer, folks might 
call me, because I hop—though sparrers hasn’t game 
legs, and a crutch, an’ a hump on their backs, an’ 
they has wings. But He as made me an’ the sparrers 
looks after us both, the Testament says. Well, sir, 
some o’ them college-men were nice old boys, an’ it 
was improvin’ talk to listen to ’em, though they 
couldn’t tell ye much about what they’d seen, except 
the names o’ the ships they’d sailed in, an’ the places 
they’d been at. But the sea seemed to ha’ serioused 
them somehow. They’d a grave way o’ talk—there 
they were a-restin’ after tossin’ about, an’ they talked 
accordin’, It was queer, after walking up Teapot 
Lane, wi’ all them bold-eyed gals a-speakin’ even to 
a man like me, to fall in with one of those old fellers 
settin’ thinkin’ on the grass. The holiday-folk was 
racin’ down One-Tree Hill, an’ playin’ kiss-in-the- 
ring on the grass, but there they sot a-thinkin’. 
They’d wanted God close by ’em when the stormy 
winds did blow, an’ they looked as if they felt Him 
close to em in Greenwich Park. They wasn’t all like 
that. Some on ’em grumbled awful, an’ behaved, 
I’ve heared, in a way as didn’t become nobody—let 
alone old men like them. An’ some—grey-haired old 
fellers, too—would tell a sight o’ crams. One on ’em 
told my little uns that he’d seen a white bear a-top 0’ 
the North Pole, an’ pitched him up a biscuit. But 
bless you, sir, that didn’t take in the little uns. They 
didn’t know nothing about the North Pole, but they 
saw by the look o’ the man that he was a-lyin’, an’ so 
they axed me. I couldn’t make’em clearly under- 
stand what the North Pole was—p’r’aps because I 
hain’t a very clear notion on it myself. Anyhow, I 
made ’em understand that it wasn’t a bit o’ timber 
that you could cut your name on, as the college-man 
made out; so they told him that he didn’t know 
nothing about jography. 

“I can’t make up my mind where we shall go 
to this ’ear. I can go anywhere in reason—my kind 
friend don’t mind how far—an’ that’s the difficulty, ye 
see. It’s a troublesome thing to have what ye like to 
choose from. I think o’ that sometimes when I’m in- 
clined to grumble because I hain’t got much. ‘At 
any rate,’ I says, ‘you know what you've got to do, 
an’ that you must doit, Bob. Now, p’r’aps, the rich 
folk that you’re a-envyin’ don’t know what they’ll do 
next, and the bother o’ thinkin’ about it keeps ’em 
from enjyin’ what they’re at.’ The first year I took 
my young uns out we went to our kind friend’s. He 
lived out by Hornsey then. All thereabouts is very 
different now. Last Christmas I give myself a shillin’ 
treat. Itwas nice an’ bright in the mornin’, you may 
remember, sir, an’ I put a bit o’ bread and cheese in 
my pocket, an’ hopped over the bridge to the Bank, 
an’ took the "bus to the Archway Tavern and back— 
you change at the Nag’s Head. Bless you, sir, I 
didn’t know the place. There was rows o’ houses in 
the Holloway Road where I remembered hedges; an’ 
the garden at the Mother Redcap was cut up into 
streets, an’ all the old trees was down; an’ houses 
was backed right up agin the Highgate Cemetery 





wall; an’ Hornsey, that used to look so green an’ 
quiet—just asif it was miles away in the country—was 
all cut up with new roads, an’ brick an’ mortar, 
with that there great heavy Alexandra Palace 
a-lookin’ down on it all, as if it was squeegin’ 
out the breath o’ the hill it’s perched on. I must 
say, sir, I felt disapp’inted. Of course, when there’s 
more folks, there must be more houses an’ that, but 
I wish they didn’t build ’em quite so thick where the 
grass used to be, an’ builded’em prettier. It’s sucha 
treat to folks that live in a place like this to get out to 
where there’s grass, and trees, and hedges, an’ daisies, 
an’ buttercups, an’ dandelions, an’ such, an’ where 
the houses don’t look like London. There’s a little 
bit of a white farmhouse with 2 pond, and ducks, and 
haystacks, and such like, in Hornsey Lane, an’ that 
looks a deal nicer to my mind than the grand new 
houses they’ve built there, with the builders’ boards 
stuck up in front. It don’t look as ifit was built yes- 
terday. Ofcourse, it’s very convenient for the City 
gen’lemen to have their willas so near London—an’ 
most on ’em has had the sense not to cut down 
the old trees, though the hedges is gone—but I think 
if I was a City gen’leman, I’d go right away into the 
real country, an’ leaye a bit o’ green fields round 
London for them as hasn’t got willas to walk in. 

‘‘ There wasn’t a Crouch End railway station neither, 
when I took the little uns there. Though that’s not to be 
complained on—it’s all the easier to get into the fresh 
air, for them that can afford the fare. And what with 
workmen’s trains an’ third class, railways is a benefit 
to poor people, though they do rout ’em out of their 
homes. Hows’ever, the country about Hornsey will 
stand a deal o’ spilin’, There’s trees, an’ flat medders, 
an’ up-an’-down medders, all out beyond, and you can 
walk through the medders, too. There’s boards stuck 
up about trespassers, but that means if you break the 
hedges, an’ trample down the grass just afore haytime, 
an’ aman must be a fool to spile the prettiness o’ what 
he goes to look at. I do love the country, sir, though 
it ain’t often, as you may think, that I can get into it. 
I’ve read the poet Cowper, sir, and there’s a bit in his 
‘Task’ that I could ha’ wrote myself, if I’d on’y been a 
poet, an’ knowed grammar. You laugh, sir—an’ well 
youmay. Itdo make a consid’rable diffrence if you 
ain’ta poet, an’ if you don’t know grammar; but I can 
admire werses for all that, though these ain’t rightly 
werses—there’s no rhyme. It’s in the ‘ Winter Even- 
ing,’ if I remember right. Talkin’ o’ that, can you 
tell me, sir, why the second book is called ‘The 
Time-piece?’ ‘There’s nothin’ about a clock in it, to 
the best o’ my rec’lliction. But it’s the lines about 
the country I mean I could ha’ wrote, if I could 
ha’ wrote ’em. ‘The poet is a-speakin’ about the 
love all sorts o’ folk has for the country, an’ he 
says,— 

‘The willas, with which London stands begirt, 
Like a swarth Indian with his belt 0’ beads, 
Proves it.’ 
That’s just like the willas in Hornsey Lane—an’ then 
he goes on about poor people keepin’ flowers in boxes, 
an’ teapots, an’ such. Poor people does just the same 
now, only mostly they manage to get flower-pots. 

“T’d a beautiful musk in that pot last ’ear—the 

pot seemed bilin’ over with green an’ goold—an’ you 
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can’t think, sir, what a comfort it was to me. It 
was cheery to look at, just for the brightness of it; 
an’ then it had a meanin’ in it, too—like them blue 
and red textes they put up in the churches now-a- 


days. ¢Consider the lilies of the field,’ that’s what 
my musk used to say; and it cheered up my bird 
there most as much asit did me. I used to let him 
out, an’ he’d perch on the pot, an’ rub his head into 
the leaves, just like a babby snugglin’ up to the 
breast. I al’ays takes my Dick out with me, when I 
goes into the country; an’ when it’s warm enough, I 
hangs his cage in a hedge as I’m a-restin’, an’ 
he pipes away over my head as jolly as them that 
has got their freedom. I buried up my musk 
when it faded, an’ I expect I shall soon see a 
lot o’ little uns peepin’ up—just as our young uns 
grow up in the very place where the old uns used to 
be. IhopeI shall, for ’'ve promised ’em all round, 
an’ if the one I keep turns out well, I mean to exhibit 
at the Winder Garden Show this ’ear. Me an’ my 
little uns is goin’ to try which can beat each other at 
it. I can’t give ’em books for prizes, an’ so I give 
’em little muskses, when I’ve got ’em. It does ’em 
good, I think, to have to take care on ’em, an’ p’r’aps, 
in time, it may do their fathers an’ mothers good— 
make ’em gentler like. It seems to me as it ain’t so 
easy to swear when there’s flowers about. But then 
you'd think their children might keep ’em from that. 
Poor little dears! I wish their parents would look 
after them half-a-quarter as much as they look after 
their flowers. 

“How them little dears do enjy the fresh air! It 
makes ’em tipsy like. ‘That first time I was tellin’ 
yot on, the little uns cheered pretty well all the way 
from the corner of the Liverpool Road (though the air 
ain’t over fresh there), right up to the Old Crown, on 
Highgate Hill. That’s where we got out o’ the wan. I'd 
shown ’’em Whittington’s stoneas we come up, an’ I told 
’em the story when we got out. That pleased ’em un- 
common. I fancy the little chapsthought they’d only to 
slip out there some fine mornin’, an’ hear Bow bells, 
to get made Lord Mayors of. I told’em they would 
be, if they could hear Bow bells; an’, for my part, I 
can scarce believe that they ever was heared from 
there. To be sure, the walley between was a deal 
quieter in them times history tells on. Perhaps you 
may remember, sir, that there’s a fine old red-brick 
house, with iron gates and trees, that stands back just 
at the corner of Hornsey Lane. Well, sir, my little 
uns thought that that must be where the Queen lived. 
An’ next to that, there’s another old red-brick house— 
up the hill, I mean—with a coach-way you could drive 
a loaded waggon in at. I took the little uns up to see 
that, because that’s where Oliver Cromwell used to 
live. It’s Cromwell House as it’s called. It ain’t 
much that I know about him, an’ so I couldn’t 
tell’em much, except that he was a great man, an’ 
fought battles, an’ had a wart on his nose. But when 
you’re out a-travellin’, you like to see all the sights, 
you know, sir; and they was pleased with what I told 
em—’specially about the wart. They thought it so 
queer that great folks should have warts; but we're 
all the same flesh and blood, ain’t we, sir? an’ has 
warts an’ weaknesses much of a muchness. 

“It was cur’ous to see how the little uns stared up the 





hill. The houses was so clean an’ so quiet, they thought 
the people couldn’t be up yet; an’ the ivy was hangin’ 
over the old wall t’other side o’ the way—it was a 
queer sight for us Folly folk. An’ then we went 
along the lane, an’ stopped to have a look down a-top 
o’ Highgate Archway. That pleased the young uns, 
too. I was afeared they’d topple over, or squeege 
theirselves through the balusters. There was the road 
ever so far down so lonely, an’ the birds was a-singin’, 
an’ the laylock was out in the gardens, and the 
sun was a-shinin’ quite hot where we was, an’ 
yet you could hardly see London for the smoke. It did 
look uncommon dreary. I couldn’t help pityin’ them 
that was left in it, an’ wishin’ they could ha’ been 
out enjyin’ themselves like us. It made me think 
somehow, sir, of the City of Destruction in the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ but then there was the church 
spires stickin’ up here an’ there, so that wasn’t like; 
an’ St. Paul’s looked just like a big grey balloon up 
in the clouds, an’ the sun was a-shinin’ on the goold 
cross, though it was so black below. I like to look 
at that cross, sir, when I happen to be near by, though 
it do give me a crick in the neck to look up at it. 
There’s a deal o’ wickedness in London, but there’s 
goodness too; an’ there’s the cross, up above all the 
dirt, a-watchin’ over us. 

‘* When we’d got out o’ Crouch End we had a race, an 
I should ha’ beat, if my crutch hadn’t tripped me up. I 
must ha’ looked a comical sight, but it was pretty how 
the little uns kep’ from laughing till they see I wasn’t 
hurt. When we got to Hornsey Church we sat down 
in the churchyard to haye a rest, and the little uns 
picked daisies, an’ most on ’em chattered away just 
like the sparrers in the ivy in the old tower. But the 
littlest—her name was Jemima Webber, an’ a sweet 
little gal she was, an’ uncommon fond o’ me, pretty 
dear—sat as still as a little mouse. ‘What are you 
thinkin’ on, Jemima?’ says I. But she never said 
a word. Then I see she was settin’ by a babby’s 
grave, an’ pattin’ it just as ifit wasababby. ‘They'll 
wake the child,’ says she presently, just like an old 
ooman, ‘if they make so much noise.’ Pretty dear, 
little as she was, she’d had to lug about a babby, an’ 
the little thing had died, an’ Jemima had a’most 
cried her eyes out when she see it buried. Poor little 
’Mima! She’s buried herself now, an’ I can’t tell you, 
sir, how I used to miss her. She’d come in an’ set 
with me by the hour together, when none o’ the others 
was there; an’ a lonely old lamester likes a sweet 
little thing like that to take to him. 

‘‘When we'd had our rest, we went across the fields to 
our kind friend’s, an’ the first thing he did was to give 
the little uns such a feed as must have astonished ’em ; 
an’ the way they tuckedinto it must have astonished him. 
Eatin’ an’ drinkin’ was goin’ on, more or less, all day. 
The gen’leman, an’ his good lady, an’ the young ladies 
waited on us, just as if we’d been the Royal Family. 
Very kind people they all was, and is. There was 
plenty o’ sport, though, of all kinds between whiles— 
trap-ball, an’ rounders, an’ kiss in the ring, an’ such 
like, an’ the gen’Iman an’ me rowed ’em about in a boat. 
He’d gota real nice place, with medders for the young 
uns to cut about in, an’ cows for’em to see milked, an’ a 
great garden where he let ’em pick as many flowers as 
they liked to carry ’ome. An’ what they couldn’t eat 
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he had packed up for ’em, an’ he give ’em a shillin’ 
apiece besides. When the last eatin’ an’ drinkin’ was 
over, he had us all in to his big drorin’-room, an’ the 
little uns sang the Evening Hymn, an’ one o’ the 
young ladies played it on the pieanner, an’ then we 
all knelt down—the little uns didn’t seem to know 
what to make o’ the fine cushions they put their little 
noses into—an’ he said a beautiful little prayer. An’ 
then the wan came to take us home. Just didn’t the 
little uns cheer as we druv off! They kep’ it up, too, 
along the road as long as they could; but most on 





’em was sound asleep afore we got back to the Folly, 
Pleasurin’s tiringer work, I fancy—’specially when 
you ain’t used to it—than peggin’ away at what 
you’ve got to do every day. It’s a wearyin’ kind o’ 
world this, anyways. I feel thankful to think that I 
shall get a rest afore I go to heaven even. I fear as 
if I shouldn’t be braced up to stand its brightness 
else, if God in his goodness should ever let me see it. 
Leastways, I like to think as that’s what the Psalms 
means when it says that He gives his beloved 
sleep.” 





CALEB, THE SON OF JEPHUNNEH 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


WE are all familiar with the history of the faithful 
hero of the tribe of Judah who shared with Joshua 
the son of Nun the glory of having been brave and 
true-hearted when the other ten who went with them 
to search out the land of Canaan proved cowardly and 
faint-hearted,—to whom, with Joshua as his one com- 
panion out of all the host that had come out of the 
land of Egypt, it was given to enter upon the inherit- 
ance which the rest had forfeited. So far as the 
ethical significance of the story is concerned, so far 
as we read the Bible narrative for ‘“‘ example of life 
and instruction of manners” only, we need not per- 
haps go further. But here also, as in so many other 
regions of biblical inquiry, there is a history that lies 
below the surface, not without its significance as bear- 
ing upon the growth and fortunes of the chosen 
people, fruitful also in materials for thought as we 
track out the succession of events in that marvellous 
continuity which, in sacred history as in that which 
we call profane, knits together events of greatest 
moment and those that are, apparently at least, 
trivial. What I wish to dwell on in this paper is the 
life and character of Caleb the son of Jephunneh, as one 
of the first conspicuous proselytes to the faith of Israel. 

That he was a proselyte,* and not of the seed of 
Jacob, perhaps not even of the seed of Abraham, 
according to the flesh, is clear beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. In Num. xiii. 6, he appears, it is true, as 
one of the chief warriors of the tribe of Judah, and is 
chosen to represent that tribe, as Joshua represents 
Ephraim, in the expedition into Canaan. But in 
Num. xxxii. 12, Josh. xiv. 6, 14, he is described by 
another epithet as the ‘‘ Kenezite;” and this at once 
throws a new light on his position. If we accept the 
list of nations given in Gen. xv. 19—21, as belonging 
to the time to which it purports to belong, the Keniz- 
zites take their place among the earliest inhabitants 
of Palestine, along with the Kenites, the Kadmonites, 
the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Rephaim, the Amor- 
ites, the Canaanites, the Girgashites, the Jebusites. 
It is remarkable that we have no trace of their exist- 
ence as a people at the time of the conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites. They would appear, i.e., to have 
been, in the meantime, either exterminated or absorbed 





* It is due to Lord Arthur Hervey’to name him as having been the first, 
if not to notice the fact, yet to bring it into the prominence it deserves, 
Comp. his article, ** Caleb,” in the “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 





by some other race. The list of the so-called “‘ dukes” 
of Edom in Gen. xxxvi. shows, in ver. 42, the name 
of Kenaz as one of them; and hence it has been 
inferred that the Kenezites as a tribe were descended 
from him and took his name. This, however, assumes 
the later date of the apparently earlier chronicle of 
Gen. xy., and, so far as one may venture to conjec- 
ture in the midst of so much that is uncertain, it is, I 
think, more likely that the name of the Edomite 
prince (connected as those princes were with the 
wilder tribes of the wilderness) indicates some union, 
or alliance ending in incorporation, with part of the 
older tribe, while the other was drawn towards the 
descendants of Jacob. It will be seen afterwards 
that the close juxtaposition in which they stand to the 
Kenites is every way important, and connects itself 
with what we shall be able to trace in the history of 
Caleb and his descendants. 

It is noticeable that the genealogies of the tribe of 
Judah given in 1 Chron. ii., give us the name of an 
earlier Caleb as belonging to that tribe. It would 
seem probable, accordingly, that the Kenezite con- 
vert, on his adoption of the faith and reception of the 
covenant of Israel, was incorporated with one of its 
chief families, and took a name that had already 
become conspicuous. The fact of such an accession 
to the numbers of the Israelites before the time of the 
Exodus, is, as Lord Arthur Heryey has pointed out, 
every way significant. It does not stand alone. 
Among the children of Ashur the son of Hezron (of 
the same family, i.e., as the older Caleb), we find 
the name of ‘‘ Temani,”’ members, #.¢., of the Edomite 
nation (1 Chron. i. 36; iv. 6). The names of the sons 
of Caleb, as given in 1 Chron. ii. 50 (‘‘ Shobal and the 
sons of Manahath”’ ), are identical with Edomite names 
in the genealogy of Gen. xxxvi. 20—23.* I follow the 
same writer in noting two other suggestive peculiarities 
of expression. (1.) When we come to the division of the 
land of Canaan among the Israelites in Josh. xy. 14, we 
read that ‘‘ Unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh he gave 
a part among the children of Judah ;” words which 
would be strange and unmeaning, if he had been by 





* Iam compelled to admit, with Lord Arthur Hervey, the existence 0 
almost inextricable confusion in the genealogical tables of the First Book 
of Chronicles. Names of persons and places are mixed up together, and 
what appears to be a pedigree represents, as far as we can judge, simply 
local relations. But in the midst of this confusion, all the more striking. 
perhaps, because of it, the connection of Caleb and his house with the 
Edomites, the Rechabites, and the Kenites stands out distinctlv. 
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lineal descent a member of that tribe, but which 
become natural and appropriate if we think of him as 
a proselyte. (2.) That when the same fact is referred 
to in Josh. xiv. 14, it is given in the statement that 
‘«‘ Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh the Kenezite, because that he wholly fol- 
lowed Jehovah, God of Israel.” The contrast between 
the foreign origin and the true faith is dwelt on as 
calling for the special pre-eminence. The admission of 
proselytes, as in Ps, lxxxyii., the blessing pronounced 
by Isaiah on “the sons of the strangers who gave 
themselves unto the Lord ” (Is. lvi. 3), are thus, as it 
were, anticipated in the earliest records of Israel. It 
is clear (1.) that some considerable section of the 
Edomite or yet older races were numbered as pro- 
selytes among the children of Israel; (2.) that the 
tribe of Judah was that which, as in its earlier and 
later history—in the'intercourse of Judah and his 
sons with Tamar, in the marriages of Salmon with 
Rahab, and of Boaz with Ruth, was the most ready 
to open its arms to receive such converts; (3.) that 
this addition to the number of the Israelites, properly 
so called, is, at least, a partial explanation of the 
startling magnitude of the numbers which meet us in 
the census of the population taken at the time of the 
Exodus. 

The list of coincidences, pointing to results which 
aro at least interesting, and are, I believe, more 
important in their bearing on the history of Israel 
than has commonly been suspected, has not yet been 
completed. (1.) In the genealogy of 2 Chron. ii. 50, 
Caleb is described, not as the ‘‘son of Jephunneh,” 
but as ‘‘ the son of Hur,” the grandson of the earlier 
Caleb. The probable explanation of the discrepancy 
is that on his reception into the covenant, he, like 
later proselytes, was adopted into a family as well as 
into a tribe, was registered in formal genealogies as 
the son of the adopting father. But, ifso, then there 
is something specially significant in the fact that the 
man who thus adopts him is he who occupies a place 
co-ordinate with Aaron among the chieftains of Israel, 
standing at the right hand of Moses in the first com- 
bat with Amalek after the escape from Egypt (Exod. 
xvii, 10), the grandfather of the Bezaleel to whom 
was assigned the construction of the tabernacle. The 
position occupied by Caleb at once placed him, alien 
as he was by birth, among those who were foremost 
in the government of Israel. When he is chosen to 
be one of the twelve spies, it is as a ‘‘ prince” or 
“chieftain.” (2.) Both in 1 Chron. ii. 50—55, and in 
1 Chron. iv. 11—17, there is a close connection indi- 
cated between Caleb and the Kenites, and especially 
with that branch of them which became conspicuous 
as the “house of Rechab.” Confusing and perplex- 
ing as the genealogical tables are, with manifest dis- 
locations and other errors of transcription, it is yet 
clear that they connect the Kenezite convert with the 
others whom Gen. xy. 19 shows to have been of a 
kindred tribe, and who first, under Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses (Num. x. 25; Jud. i. 13; iv. 11), and 
then under Jonadab the son of Rechab (2 Kings x. 
14; Jer. xxxy.), became so prominent in the religious 
history of Israel, and exercised, probably, so great an 
influence on its growth. If we believe the Kenites 
and the Kenezites to have represented, in part, the 





older patriarchal system, and in part the higher 
culture which had developed itself in Edom during 
the long period of the degradation of the Israelites in 
Egypt, it is interé¥ting to trace their connection with 
persons and places that played a prominent part in 
the events that followed. And this is clearly the 
case with the posterity of Caleb. With whatever 
allowances for transpositions and the like, or for the 
identification of persons and places so common in 
Hebrew records of this nature, it is clear that they 
are connected in the genealogy referred to with the 
foundation of Ephrath, the city to which Samuel’s 
father belonged before he went to reside at Rama- 
thaim Zophim ; with that of Bethlehem, the city of 
the family of David; with that of Kirjath-jearim, 
which served so long as the asylum of the ark; with 
‘the families of the scribes,” distinctly specified as 
of Rechabite and Kenite origin. Was there a Kenite 
element working in all these instances? Did they, as 
a recent writer has contended, represent the more 
ascetic, prophetic, mystic element in the religion of 
Israel, transmitting the thoughts which were after- 
wards developed in their completeness in the writing 
of the prophets and the melody of the Psalms ?* 

The thoughts which thus gather round the name 
of Caleb will give a new interest, if I mistake not, to 
the facts of his history. He, the proselyte, before the 
time when his name first meets us, must have been 
already prominent among the chieftains of Judah. 
The affinity of race which connected him with Hobab, 
the father-in-law of Moses, and the tribe of Kenites 
that followed him, must have given him a special in- 
fluence as a link between the two nations that were 
thus united. The ties of adoption, which bound him 
to the family of Bezaleel, would tend to make him 
zealous in his allegiance to the cultus of which the 
Tabernacle was the centre. And so, accordingly, he 
is chosen as representing the tribe of Judah, as one 
of the twelve who are to start on a difficult and dan- 
gerous enterprise. For him it was a journey to a land 
which his fathers had once occupied, but from which 
they had apparently been dispossessed by the spread 
of the Amorites and the Canaanites. He was now 
coming to it as to a heritage which, according to his 
natural lineage, he had renounced, in order that he 
might claim it as belonging to himself and to his 
newly-adopted people. They journey through the 
length and breadth of the land, on to its northern 
Syrian frontier. They bring back with them the 
gigantic cluster of the grapes of Eshcol,t which was 





* Compare M. Ernest de Bunsen’s “ Keys of St. Peter,” ch. 1. If 
we go beyond the range of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, we get an unexpected confirmation of the conclusion aimed at in 
the text. The Jerusalem Targum, whenever the Kenites are named in 
Genesis or Numbers, uniformly designates them, not by that name, but as 
Salmaites ; obviously with a reference to the statement in 1 Chron. ii. 51, 
which places “ Salma the father of Bethlehem” among the sons of 
Caleb. This last coincidence, which M. de Bunsen does not seem to have 
noticed, gives some support to his hypothesis that David himself was in 
some way or other connected with the Kenite families of Judah, As 
regards his own descent, it is, I think, clear that it was, in the mule line, 
purely Israelite ; but it may be.noticed (1.) that by his marriage with 
Abiguil, the widow of Nabal, who was of “the house of Caleb’ (1 Sam. 
xxv. 3), he became connected with the Kenezites, and that after his 
successful raid against the Amalekites, he sends gifts, as to the cities of 
Judah, Hebron included, so also to the “cities of the Kenites” (1 Sam. 
xxx. 29). 

+ It seems probable that these were gathered in one of the valleys near 
Hebron, the district which has, throughout the history of Palestine, been 
most famous for its vineyards, , 
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to be a sample of the fruitfulness of the lands. They 
spend forty days in watching the character of the people 
and the strength of their fenced cities. Of all that 
they saw, Hebron was that which most impressed 
them with its size and strength. Inhabited by some 
remnant of a race yet more ancient than the Kenites 
and Kenezites, the Rephaim, or Giants, the tribe of 
the sons of Anak, already venerable for an antiquity 
which went beyond that of the oldest Egyptian 
city (Num. xiii. 22), it was no wonder that then, 
as afterwards, it should have seemed to Caleb 
and his companions the key of the whole country. 
Others were faint-hearted, and held that it was 
impregnable against any attacks that could be made 
on it by a people of a physique that had suf- 
fered from the debasing effects of slavery and un- 
trained to any warlike arts. When they came back 
to the wilderness of Paran, and told their tale, the 
people, who had counted on an easy victory, gave 
way to a cowardly despair, even before the report was 
brought to its conclusion. They heard the words, 
‘‘The people be strong that dwell in the land, and 
the cities are walled and very great;” and there was 
an immediate outburst of panic and confusion. Caleb, 
and at this point in the history he alone, “ stilled the 
people before Moses, and said, Let us go up at once 
and possess it, for we are well able to overcome it.” 
His associates in the exploration, however, repeated 
their discouraging reports. The whole work of the 
Exodus and of Sinai seemed on the point of being 
frustrated: First, there was the despairing wish, 
‘‘ Would God we had died in the land of Egypt! 
Would God we had died in the wilderness!” Then 
there was the natural result of that backward look, 
‘‘ Were it not better for us to return into Egypt?” 
Then the thought passed into a deliberate purpose, 
‘‘Let us make a captain, and return into Egypt.” 
And then the two who had not yielded to the first 
impulse of fear—Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and 
Joshua the son of Nun—stood forward against the 
madness of the people. They ‘rent their clothes” 
in passionate protest against the rebellious cowardice 
of the people. They testified once more that the land 
to which they had been sent was an exceeding good 
land; that the Lord Jehovah was able to bring them 
into it, and give it them; that the people of the land 
would be as ‘‘ bread” for them to devour. They ended 
with the watchword of all true hero-souls, ‘‘ The Lord 
is with us: fear them not.” They did this at the risk 
of their lives. The first proselyte was on the point of 
being also the proto-martyr of Israel, ‘‘ All the con- 
gregation bade stone them with stones.” 

I do not follow the history of that eventful time, as 
it affects the lawgiver and the people of Israel. I am 
concerned at present only with its bearing on the 
history of the Kenezite convert. And that which 
strikes us in this respect is the singular pre-eminence 
given to him in the sentence, partly of condemnation, 
partly of pardon, of which Moses is made the mouth- 
piece. Of the people who had tempted the Lord, and 
had not hearkened to his yoice, it was said, ‘‘ Surely, 
they shall not see the land which I sware unto their 
fathers.” And then there came what at first seemed 
to be (though afterwards the name of Joshua was 
added to it) the one solitary exception, ‘‘ But my servant 





Caleb, because he had another spirit with him, and 
hath followed me fully, him will I bring into the land 
whereinto he went, and his seed shall possess it,” 
Forty years afterwards, if we accept the narrative of 
the Book of Deuteronomy as substantially historical, 
the same testimony was borne in all but the same 
words, and with the same conspicuous pre-eminence 
(Deut. i. 36). 

During these forty years of the wanderings of 
Israel in the wilderness, we get no glimpse of the 
personal history of the hero-proselyte of the tribe of 
Judah. One by one he must have seen the genera- 
tion which had come with him out of Egypt pass 
away, and another take its place. The Edomite asso- 
ciations which clustered round him, if not his own 
Edomite descent, must have strengthened the appeal 
which Moses made to the king of Edom (Num. xx. 
14), in the name of his ‘‘ brother” Israel, for a free 
and unmolested passage through his territory. If the 
interpretation of the battle-song from the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord in Num. xxi. 16, which was 
suggested in the Sunday Magazine for December, be 
correct, he must haye been among the chieftains of 
the ‘‘lawgiver”’ tribe who joined in setting the exam- 
ple of zealous labour, digging with their staves, or 
sceptres, the well which was to supply the wants of 
the people. He must have taken part in the wars 
against Sihon and Og, and seen the first great fulfil- 
ment of his own words, when the giant population 
and the fenced cities of Bashan fell before them. 
When, as the result of that conquest, the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
were led to claim a settlement in the goodly pasture- 
land which they had thus acquired, instead of cross- 
ing over the Jordan, they were reminded by Moses 
that they were repeating the old sin of which their 
fathers had been guilty at Kadesh-barnea, and their 
thoughts were directed to the conduct of “ Caleb the 
Kenezite” (a special stress is obviously laid on the 
alien origin), as a pattern for them to follow (Num. 
xxxii. 12). The prominence thus given him is height- 
ened by the fact that he, and not the hereditary prince 
of Judah, is chosen by Moses, before his death, to re- 
present the tribe of Judah in the division of the ter- 
ritory which yet remained to be conquered, and that 
his name stands at the head of the whole list, the tribe 
of Judah in his person taking precedence of the others 
(Num. xxxiy. 19). If we remember that he had seen, 
and that Moses, so far as we know, had not seen the 
land in question, the minute description which we 
find in the same chapter may fairly be thought of as 
coming from Caleb himself (Num. xxxiy. 1—12). 

During the earlier stages of the conquest of Canaan, 
his name does not appear; but when the time came 
for dividing the conquered country, the old hero, now 
at the age of eighty-five, appeared before Joshua and 
Eleazar, and reminded them of the long-past days of 
Kadesh-barnea, and of the promise of Moses that the 
land which his feet had trodden should be his inherit- 
ance, because he had “ wholly followed the Lord his 
God.” He warmly speaks of himself as one whose 
strength for war has not yet failed: ‘‘ Lo, I am this 
day fourscore and five years. As yet, Iam as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me: as 
my strength was then, even so is my strength now, 
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for war, both to go out and to come in.” And his 
wishes turn now, as they had done forty-five years 
before, to that ‘‘ mountain whereof the Lord spake on 
that day,” to the ‘great and fenced” city, where 
dwelt the Anakim, to Hebron, where slept, in the 
cave of Machpelah, the bones of the three great fore- 
fathers of Israel, of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 
And so the oldest city of Palestine, perhaps one of the 
oldest cities in the world, passed into the hand of the 
Kenezite, precisely on the ground that he, the prose- 
lyte, “‘ had wholly followed the Lord” with a more 
perfect heart than the children of Abraham accord- 
ing to the flesh. A pledge was given, even thus early 
in the history of the people, that ‘‘God was no re- 
specter of persons ;” that ‘‘ many should come from the 
east and from the west, and sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of God.” 

It is every way noticeable that the city which 
Caleb asked for still remained to be conquered.* He 
had to drive thence the three sons of Anak, the 
chieftains, that is, of the old giant race who made 
Hebron their head-quarters; and they took refuge in 
the cities of the Philistine, to meet us once again in 
the history of Goliath, and tho other sons of the 
giants, with whom David and his followers fought. 
These are, it will be remembered, distinctly con- 
nected with Gath in 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 15—22. From Josh. xii. 2i—23, we learn 
that Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod, the three Philis- 
tine cities, were those in which the Anakim found 
refuge after Joshua’s conquest. Jerusalem as yet 
remained in the partial possession of the Jebusites; 
and this left Hebron in every way the chief city of 
the tribe. It is significant of the relations that existed 
between the Kenezite and the priesthood, that it was 
also assigned, with its suburbs, to the sons of Aaron, 
to be one of the six ‘“‘ cities of refuge” (Josh. xxi. 13); 
while the “fields of the city and the villages thereof” 
were the special inheritance of Caleb. This, however, 
was not the close of the history of the Kenezite. 
Another of the same race, probably the younger 
brother of Caleb, appears on the scene. Another city, 
near Hebron, Kirjath-Sepher, came within the limits 
of the territory assigned to him; and this still re- 
mained unconquered. Its name (City of Scribes, or 
City of the Book) seems to indicate that it was the 
centre of an ancient civilisation, inhabited by some 
sacerdotal or lettered caste. So Caleb, in his eager- 
ness to gain it, offers the hand of his daughter Ach- 
sah to any warrior who shall obtain possession of it, 
and the prize is claimed by Othniel.t It is followed, 
as in the striking story, breathing in every word the 
spirit of a remote antiquity, by the grant with it of 
the “upper and the nether springs,” that the city 
might not be, in every sense of the word, a barren and 
unfruitful heritage. 

The story, it will be remembered, is twice told. 
When we meet with it the second time, it is in close 





* Josh. x, 36—39, it is true, represents both Hebron and Debir as taken 
at an earlier period. If we are anxious to reconcile the two statements 
of a record where there is manifestly so much, both of anticipation and 
repetition, we must assume that after the first conquest, it fell again into 
the possession of the Anakim population. 

T The question whether Othniel was the brother or nephew turns upon 
the construction of the words, ambiguous in Hebrew as in English, which 
describe him as “the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother.” I follow 
the interpretation adopted by Lord A. Hervey. 








conjunction with another fact, and the connection is - 
‘* The children of the Kenite, ‘ 


every way significant. 
Moses’ father-in-law,” who had previously pitched 
their tent on the site of the city of Palm-trees 
(Jericho), now go with the children of Judah into the 
wilderness of Judah, which lieth in the south of Arad, 
and dwelt among the people (Jud. i.) They were 
obviously attracted by the presence and power there 
of the Kenezites, who were so closely connected with 
them by race, and who with them, but more entirely, 
had been received into the covenant of Israel. A por- 
tion of these Kenites migrated, under Heber, to 
Kedesh-Naphtali, in the north (Jud. iv. 11); but the 
greater part remained in the district which they then 
chose. They are there when Saul bids them separate 
themselves from the Amalekites, whom he was com- 
missioned to destroy (1 Sam. xy. 6); when David tells 
Achish that he has included them in the tribes which 
he attacked to the south of Judah (1 Sam. xxvii. 10); 
when he sends gifts to them (1 Sam. xxx. 29), before 
he takes Hebron as the seat of his kingdom. And 
these are clearly the Kenites, who are connected so 
closely with the posterity of Caleb, and with the cities 
of Bethlehem, and Kirjath-jearim, in the genealogi- 
cal tables of 1 Chron. ii. 50—55, who were represented 
afterwards by the name of the hermit-prophet, who 
made their race illustrious, Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab. 

But the name of Othniel was destined to be yet 
more memorable as the first of the judges of Israel, 
the first champion of the people against the oppres- 
sion of the invader. When the armies of Chushan- 
rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, swept over the 
lands, and the people paid the penalty of their apos- 
tasy to Baalim and Ashtaroth by eight years of 
bondage, ‘‘ the Spirit of the Lord came upon him; 
and he judged Israel and went out to war; and the 
Lord delivered Chushan-rishathaim into his hand” 
(Jud. iii: 8—11). The chosen ‘‘deliverer” of the 
people, specially inspired to do the work at once of a 
ruler and a general, was the Kenezite who, because, 
like his brother, ho had ‘‘ followed Jehovah wholly,” 
was thought worthy of so high a calling. We cannot 
wonder that the descendants of one so famous should 
long have been held in honour. It is interesting to 
find that, as far down in the history as the period 
represented by the Book of Judith (the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, if we look to the events which it relates 
—probably of the Maccabees, if we look to the date of 
its composition), the posterity of Othniel, under the 
Grecised form of Gothoniel (Judith vi. 15), should be 
found among the governors of Bethulia. 

The distinct history of the two Kenezites closes with 
the death of Othniel; but it is clear, as I have already 
stated, that their posterity exercised a lasting in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the tribe of Judah, that 
they were connected in some way with its chief cities. 
And when the time came when the other chief house 
of the tribe of Judah was to rise to a new power, and 
the rod out of the stem.of Jesse first became a great 
tree, so that the tribes of Israel lodged under the 
shadow of its branches, it is significant that the first 
city which David, guided by the high priest’s oracular 
answer (2 Sam. ii. 1), chose as the capital of his king- 
dom was Hebron, the city of the Kenezites, the city 
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of the priests. His own city Bethlehem was clearly 
connected by some close ties with the house of Caleb 
(1 Chron. ii. 52). So also was Kirjath-jearim, the city 
where the ark found shelter under the reverent care 
of Abinadab and Eleazar (1 Sam. vii. 1; 1 Chron. ii. 
51). So too were the “scribes that dwelt at Jabez,” 
connected, probably, as the names that follow seems 
to indicate, with the worship of the Temple.* So, 
lastly, were the Kenites of the house of Rechab 
(1 Chron. ii. 53-55). 

Two inferences seem to be suggested by the result 





of this inquiry :— 

1. We learn to form a truer estimate of the earlier 
stages in the history of the people who were to be the | 
religious teachers of mankind. We see how, from 
the first, instead of being narrow and exclusive, it 
opened its arms to those who would receive its faith ; 
how the Lord whom they worshipped gave even then 
to the ‘“‘sons of the stranger” who were faithful, a 
place in his inheritance higher than that of the sons of 
Abraham according to the flesh. The history of 
Israel thus became, so to speak, a confluent history, 
gathering together the traditions and the influences of 
those who followed the great father of the faithful in 
his witness against the polytheism and idolatry of the 
nations round them. There were multiplied, in this 
way, points of contact through which, while still re- 
maining a separate people, they were able to exercise 
some influence on their immediate neighbours. A 
gate was thrown open by this admission of the first 
proselyte to the full prerogatives of Israel, which no 
man afterwards could shut, which was, in the order 
of God’s providence, to be thrown open more and 
more widely. Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, remote 





* Soin the Vulgate rendering the verse is rendered “ the families of 
the scribes that dwell in Jabesh, that sing and play on instruments of 
mausic, and dwell in tabernacles.” Comp. the article RECHABITES in 





the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. ii. 


as the connection may at first appear, is the spiritual 
ancestor of Ebed-Melech the Ethiopian, and of Cor- 
nelius the centurion. 

2. I do not wish to lay any undue stress on a single 
point of evidence, where there is so much that is 
cumulative in its nature, so much in direct testimony, 
so many undesigned coincidences. But it will haye 
been felt, if I mistake not, that the consistency of 
these scattered notices of a family, not of the race of 
Israel by birth, found as they are in different portions 
of the Pentateuch and the Books of Joshua and 
Judges,—a consistency in facts so much below the 
surface as itself to have escaped the notice of most 
commentators, while others have refused to admit their 
true significance, leaves an impression that the books 
in which they are found cannot be altogether the in- 
vention of a later age. Whatever changes of form 
and structure they may have undergone in the process 
of what we should call editorship, these notices, and 
the history in which they are imbedded, are clearly 
fragments from a remote past. Nothing would have 
been more unlikely than for the scribes of the 
time of Samuel, or David, or Hezekiah, or Ezra, to 
dwell upon the past glories of the families of the 
Kenezites. But that history, the story of Caleb’s 
faithfulness and its reward, is bound up inseparably, 
if not with the present form of the Pentateuch, at all 
events with the substance of its history, with the facts 
of the Exodus, with the wanderings in the wilderness, 
with the victories over Canaan. Over and above the 
ethical lessons which it teaches—and they are deep 
and fruitful enough to reward those who take them to 
their hearts—the history of Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh may serve to deepen the foundations of the faith 
of which he was an example, by leaving with us the 
conviction that here also we have not followed any 
‘‘cunningly devised fables.” 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





WORK. 


“The burden and heat of the day.”—Marr. xx. 12. 


Now farewell to contemplation ! 
Welcome work of hand and brain! 

Be it pressing,—God will give thee 
Strength to bear the strain. 


Now the great machine is moving ; 
Wait upon it in thy place, 

Mind thy part :—for thee it will not 
Quicken or slack its pace. 


Thou art member of a system 
Sentient in all its parts, 

Like Ezekiel’s wheels cherubic, 
Eyes, and hands, and hearts. 


Be thou ardent, then, and gentle: 
Ardent, for the cause is great ; 
Gentle, lest thou wound unthinking, 

And repent too late. 


Mighty systems roll around thee, 
Many mightier far than thine; 

Yet thy little wheel is needed, 
For they all combine. 


Be thou humble, then, and heedful, 
Large of heart to all around ; 
For the universal Master 
Doth in love abound. 


When beneath the heat thou faintest, 
And the burden of the day, 

He, thou know’st, is ever near thee; 
He thy steps will stay. 


‘Bear ye then each other’s burdens; 
So “ fulfil the law of Christ :” 

Then your labour makes sweet music, 
“Glory in the highest.” 

E. H. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.=\ LETTER FROM EDITII. 


pike 4 Y DARLING 
ra Lucy,—I miss 

” Y youvery much, 
and I hope 
you are fret- 
ting after me. 
No, I am not 
wicked enough 
—bad as Iam 
—to wish that ; 
but I know 
you do miss 
me, so that 
is enough. I 
could never tell 
you how I en- 
joyed being at 
Lirgrove; and 
yet being with 
you, Lucy, 
even that little 
while, has 
made me less 
happy at home 
than I was before—you know why: we never spoke 
of my trouble, but we felt it between us. I sometimes 
think disquiet of mind must be a living creature, 
though an invisible one. No mere bodiless thought 
could take up the space it occupies between people’s 
hearts. But I think you will understand me when I 
say that I believe, both for William’s sake and my 
own, I must not stay again at Firgrove. Even when 
there a struggle was going on in me; but since I am 
withdrawn from your personal influence, it is more 
than I can bear. It is just like being torn in two by 
the attraction of two opposite magnets. All that I 
have been striving to ignore and to live down seems, 
as it were, galvanised in you to an acting life. I 
know I am not called on to lead the life you do; and 
I could not do it if I would. IfI did not know 
you so well, I must think your seeming happiness 
feigned. Your life to me would be a lonely slavery ; 
but I feel actually unsafe in living as I do, entirely 
for William and myself; and then comes in wifely 
duty, and the submission I will and must persist 
in. Basta! Ihave said too much—far more than 
Imeant. Why should I trouble your sweet, peace- 
ful mind with my disquiet? Don’t think I am un- 
happy: these thoughts only come to me when I 
am alone. How could I be unhappy with such a 
husband as mine is? Now, about you. It is very 
comforting to see you as you are, and to witness 
the faculty you have for creating happiness in your- 
self and others. In some ways I am a little sorry 
that Hester and Bridget were away during our visit. 
I should like to have seen you all together, and then I 
could have pictured better to myself your daily life. 
But you and I could not haye had half so much of each 
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haye heard, that William and Tester would have 
quarrelled. He would have teased her, I know; he 
has a horror of ‘dogmatic superior women.’ No 
one will ever give you credit, Lucy, for being ‘a 
superior woman.’ You smile too much; you are 
much too fond of a joke to deserve that title; and, 
besides, you have no imposing presence; and you 
don’t contradict or preach or give yourself any airs— 
and superior women have a knack of doing one or the 
other of these things: they seem to think the world 
expects it of them. 

‘‘The last sentence takes me to Vincent Square. 
We are actually asked to Nellie’s wedding! I tell 
William it is only because his new book is re- 
viewed in the Times, that being—according to Mrs. 
Thornton—the only true criterion of literary merit. 
I wonder if Mrs. Thornton ever formed an original 
opinion about a book, or a picture, or anything 
else, except the way in which her friends govern 
their families. Even there she is not original. She 
only wants to make you do as other people do, or as 
‘they say’ things should be done. I am growing 
spiteful: so I'll stop. But, you see, I have not 
mended one bit; ‘they say,’ is as much a trumpet- 
call to the battle to me as ever. I must tell you, dear, 
that William is always singing your praises—only, he 
says, you should enlarge your sphere of work. He 
wants to know why you do not take some elder girls 
from among the Westering people, and get Mrs. Rigby 
and Kitty to train them into servants, now that servants 
are deteriorating. He says you will say this is like 
his impertinence ; but he maintains that, as there are 
not many women who would live the life you have 
chosen, it is better that you should let as many as 
possible profit by it. Tell us what you think of this 
scheme when you write. Though I am better to keep 
away from Firgrove, both for our sake and yours, still 
it would be a great happiness to feel one had ever so 
little sympathy with the work going on there. 

‘*Mamma called yesterday. She looks bright and 
well again. She is starting for the sea-side; but 
means to conie up for Nellie’s wedding. For your 
sake, Iam glad that she refuses to live at Firgrove. 
She is just as anxious to be married as ever, al- 
though her courage seems always to fail when it 
comes to the point. This is her yersion—I wonder 
what the men say. Still, at her age, I think it is 
too pitiable a state of mind to make her a desirable 
companion for the girls. Is not that a wise speech 
forme? I begin to think my ideas of decorum are 
improving. Life is a great puzzle. If one could 
have two lives, one would never get time to think out 
all one’s thoughts. Sometimes I say I will take to 
writing, and see if I can get them into shape that 
way. Perhaps I will write an essay on refinement, 
and dedicate it to Mrs. Bernard. Oh dear me! the 
tangle would, I fear, be too intricate; for if I am 
always shocking mamma by my words and actions, 
she shocks me as constantly by her ideas—that is to 
say, notions. It is hardly fair to call them hers: 
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those which belong to her set. Do you remember 
when we were in Bruges, how amused I was 
with the looking-glasses outside the windows, to re- 
flect all that passed into the rooms? I fancy most 
people who give themselves up to society get ideas 
that way: it saves them the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. 

‘* But good-bye, my darling. Take as much care 
of yourself as you can. 

“Your own loving 
‘¢ EDITH.” 


Lucy smiled when she had read the letter, and yet 
she looked sad. She had seen a look of disquiet, 
sometimes of pain, on her sister’s face, but she had 
not suffered her mind to dwell upon it. She knew 
that Edith could no longer confide every thought to 
her keeping, and at first this knowledge had been a 
trial to the loving heart which, humanly speaking, 
only looked to Edith for full unrestrained affection. 
But the one guiding principle of Lucy’s life helped 
her here as in all else. If the confidence could be 
safely given her, it would be given without any seek- 
ing on her part ; as to advising her sister, or forcing 
remonstrance on her for many little changes she 
noticed, it could not have occurred to Lucy: her way 
of helping others was by praying for mightier help 
and guidance for them than one such as she esteemed 
herself could ever give. 

“Tt is strange how differently our lives appear to 





each other,” she said. ‘‘I seem to myself to have 
more than my share of happiness.” She stopped and | 
thought a few minutes. ‘‘There is this constant | 
restraint with Hester, and Martha too at times makes | 
me anxious as to how it will be with her when she 
grows older and has to go among strangers; but this 
is want of faith, and Hester will be happier doubtless 
after this long change. It must be good for her and 
Bridget to mix in society, and grow up outwardly like 
other people; and, besides, even if her reserve con- 
tinues, do I expect my way to be without cross or 
trial of any kind? Surely Edith’s cross is much 
heavier, and her life has far less compensation in it. 
No; I hope it is not vain to think that few people 
are so happy as I am.” 

And there was such a look of deep serene content 
in the sweet grey eyes, that one could not doubt that 
the happiness was real. And yet Edith in that short 
fortnight’s visit had seen little of the petty vexations 
—the briars and thorns that beset her sister’s path— 
briars and thorns that would have clung to and 
lacerated a less humble, more self-trusting spirit ; 
but then indeed Lucy never sought to bear her burden 
alone and unaided, she felt no strength in her for 
that. Every, the smallest perplexity of life was laid 
humbly before her heavenly Father, and then she 
went her way as cheerfully as she could, trying to 
believe, even when she could not at once shake off 
depression, that whichever way He willed, its issue 
must be best. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A VISIT TO MRS. CORKE. 


Ir was autumn again—not the bright golden brown 
and scarlet autumn that had welcomed Lucy Bernard 
to Westering, but a season of another sort. There 





had been almost incessant rains for three weeks, and 
the perpetual patter, patter against the windows, and 
the drip, drip from the trees must have been trying to | 
neryous people like Mrs. Wood of the almshouses. | 
It seemed to try Kitty too, so far as temper went. 
She said it was rheumatism, and perhaps it was. 
Hetty said it was crossness, but then Hetty was apt 
to be pert to the old servant, who snubbed her because 
she was ugly and awkward. 

Little Susie had been very ailing lately. The rainy 
weather dulled the small outward world the child saw || 
from her windows. Susie, like many another crippled 
sufferer, was keenly alive to the beauties of form and || 
colour; but there was no beauty, only monotony, in 
the heavy leaden sky that met her view both from her 
bed-room window and from the parlour down-stairs. 
The trees too had changed to a dull brown this year, | 
without any of the glories of gold and crimson she || 
had so loved to watch last autumn. The damp dull | 
look of outside life depressed the child. 

‘* Well, little one,” the doctor said to her one day, | 
when he came in and found the little creature with 
tears on her pale face, ‘‘ this sert of thing won’t do. | 
I believe it would be better to run the risk of catch- 
ing cold. I tell you what, Mrs. Rigby, if you wrap 
her up, she can squeeze in between Joseph and me, 
and she’ll come to no harm; at any rate, we’ll try.” 

‘But I thought you said, sir, she must not go out 
with Miss Bernard in the pony carriage. You said 
she’d take cold.” 

Mrs. Rigby spoke jealously. Susie was dearer to 
her than either of the other children. She seemed to 
the poor lone woman a sort of substitute sent her for 
her own little afflicted one. | 

“‘ Well, never mind, my good woman, I’m going to | 
take her with me to-day, and then if the drive agrees || 
with her she may go with Miss Bernard. Make haste || 

| 





and get her ready, Mrs. Rigby.” 

It was beautiful to see the glow that spread over 
the little sad face. Susie’s eyes brightened, and she 
thanked Mr. Knyvett eagerly. 

‘Well, to be sure,” said Kitty. She had tucked a 
great shawl securely round Susie, and she stood at 
the cottage door watching the gig till the rain drove 
her in. “To think of that there priggish young | 
doctor playing such a prank as that. He'd know 
better if he was a Londoner; and yet I don’t know 
that. Miss Lucy’s a Londoner bred and born, and 
yet she’s alwuys doing out-of-the-way thingsfor poor | 
folk. Tosee her three and four times a week going | 
out with a pudding under one arm anda bottle under | 
the other. She don’t think I notice, bless her heart. | 
I'm not asleep, though she does wear such a large | 
cloak. I wonder how the poor folk hereabout did || 
afore she comed ; and then to see how she goes out all || 
weathers, since there’s so much sickness in the place, || 
and the young ladies with her. Why there they are 
all three going up the road in the pouring rain. | 
Miss Hester, too, for the matter o’ that, she seems | 
to be as fond of the poor folk now as Miss Bridget, | 
since they came back from London.” 

‘IT am so fond of walking in the rain,” Bridget 
was saying, as the old servant stood watching her. 
‘*T don’t mean when I have anything on that spoils ; 
but wrapped up like this it is delightful, all the more 
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that one feels as if one were doing a little private 
heroism all the time.” 

‘“‘T did not know the road was so swampy,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘ Hester, dear, I am half afraid for you.” 

‘‘ Qh, it will do me good,” said Hester, with a smile 
that was almost bright. ‘I have some friends at the 
almshouses now, and I have not been there for a long 
time.” 

‘Oh, Hester, I believe you went up to see Corke a 
fortnight ago. I observe you are always talking to 
him when he is rolling the walks at Firgrove.” 

Bridget spoke mischievously. She knew very well 
that Corke had been a favourite with Mr. Dudley. 

“‘T am not going to see Corke to-day,” said Hester. 

The rain poured down still faster, as if it were 
trying to send them back. 

‘“‘ What a day for the Hutchinsons!” Bridget went 
on. She had a way of prattling—a bright, simple 
way—which cheered her companions, though they did 
not always answer her. ‘They are to take possession 
of their new country place to-day, you know. Can 
you fancy Nellie shut up in the country for months 
together? I don’t think she will like it.” 

Hester was silent. She had not yet forgiven her 
cousin for her marriage, or for the distaste she had 
shown towards her own interference. 

Hester had left Vincent Square in bitter scorn 
against her cousin’s faithlessness—a scorn that owed 
some of its intensity to the pleasure Nellie showed in 
talking of Mr. Hutchinson’s wealth. 

After that there was silence between the cousins, 
till Nellie wrote a sweet, caressing letter to Hester, 
telling her the day was fixed, and asking her and 
Bridget to the marriage. But Hester refused; and 
since then, though the sisters had spent some weeks in 
London with their friend Mrs. Jacobson, they had 
not called in Vincent Square, nor had they met Nellie 
in society. A letter from Mrs. Bernard had told them 
that Mr. Hutchinson had bought an estate at some 
distance from London, and that he and his wife were 
to take immediate possession of it when they came 
back from their wedding tour. 

“ Aunt Lucy,” Bridget went on, ‘don’t you think 
we ought to go and stay with Nellie if she asks us? 
It seems to me our plain duty. Mr. Hutchinson may 
be just like Bluebeard ; but I feel as if I should like 
to judge for myself about poor dear Nellie’s happi- 
ness.” 

Lucy was glad they had reached the almshouses. 
Hester had been gradually softening towards her 
during these last weeks; she had not withdrawn 
again into the old coldness; when she came back from 
her visit to Mrs. Jacobson, there had been a decided 
change in her. But Lucy found her life with her 
nieces more difficult than ever. Hester had assumed 
a sort of tacit right to her sympathy and agreement 
in doubtful matters, and Bridget had been so long 
accustomed to consider Aunt Lucy exclusively her 
own property, that when the sisters were not agreed 
it was difficult to steer between them—difficult, be- 
cause it was so much easier to agree with Bridget 
than with Hester. ; 

Hester glanced at Lucy while Bridget spoke, and 
then her face stiffened into the old hard look which 
had become so much more unfrequent there. 








As they were going through the gate of the alms- 
houses, Corke overtook them. He was coming in 
from work, and he had his gardening tools and basket 
with him. 

‘**Good mornin’, ladies,” he said, ‘‘ glad to see 
you. My old woman she’ll be mortal pleased to see 
you, ma’am; for she’s bad, the rheumatics has tooked 
her right across the back. She can’t stand up, nor 
yet she can’t lie down abed easy. Mrs. Wood she 
say iron her; but, ma’am, you might iron Molly all 
over before ever you get to the pain. Mrs. Wood she 
have had a stiff neck, and she haye had that ironed 
and cured, and she say Molly’s is just the same 
lower down—‘just the same as me,’ sho say yester- 
day, shaking her head pretty nigh off, ‘only some 
folks makes more fuss than others.’ ‘That’s exactly 
what I says, Mrs. Wood,’ says I, ‘there’s a mortal 
difference in folk ;’ and if you'll believe me, ma’am, 
she neyer saw me winkin’ at Molly, and she takes 
it all for gospel, and says she, ‘Well, Mr. Corke, 
we'll hope your wife ’ull learn patience,’ and she goes 
away with a genteel curtchey. Now, ma’am, perhaps 
you'll be so good as to step in and see if my missus 
do want for patience.” 

There were several sick people in the houses, and 
while Lucy went in to see Mrs. Corke, the girls visited 
some other patients—an old man named Watkins, and 
Miss Gibbins. 

““ Well, Mrs. Corke,” Lucy said, shaking hands 
with the poor woman. ‘‘No, you really must not 
move; I was in hopes of finding you better to-day.” 

Poor Mrs. Corke had tried to get up from her chair 
to greet her visitor, but the pain seized her and held 
her in a vice. 

‘‘T’m not worse, ma’am, thank God,” she said after 
a minute, and smiling up in Lucy’s face; ‘‘ so I hopes 
I’m better, ma’am. Seems to me sickness is like 
most else—there’s no standing still in it, we’re either 
better or worse. It’s worst, ye see, ma’am, for my 
master, he don’t get no rest o’ nights. I’m fearful I 
groans in my sleep oft. It’s an orkard thing to do, 
but then you see, ma’am, I am orkard—always haye 
been.” 

‘‘Don’t you listen to her, ma’am,” said Corke, as 
energetically as if his wife had brought some charge 
against him. ‘‘Orkard indeed! I tells her she have 
no call to bring complaints against herself till I 
bring’em. Tye no call to grumble. Why it’s worth 
doing a half day’s work for Mr. Ramsdale, that it 
is, if it’s only to see how much better off I am than 
him, poor sick chap.” 

‘How is Mr. Ramsdale?” said Lucy. Silas had 
been very ailing lately, and she had not seen him for 
a few days. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said Corke, taking his chin into 
one of his lean brown hands, and holding it a minute 
or so, as if he took counsel with it before he answered, 
“‘T’m afeard he’s but poorly; he coughs more and 
more. You see, ma’am, he don’t get no rest.” 

‘Poor man,” said Lucy. ‘*Mr. Knyvett was 
saying he must try something to make him sleep if 
this wakefulness goes on.” 

‘‘ Bless you, ma’am,” Corke’s lips began to twitch 
with a kind of secret enjoyment, and his eyes twinkled 
mischieyously, ‘‘it’s in the day-time I’m thinkin’ the 
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schoolmaster’s most in want of slecpin’ medicine. 
You'll excuse me a moment, ma’am, I'll just set my 
tools by, which I didn’t ought to have brought in 
along with a lady, but I wanted to see how pleased 
Molly’ud look at the sight of your face, Miss Bernard.” 

He had been standing at the door all this time, 
with his tools under his arm, and his sun-burnt straw 
hat in his hand. He bustled across the yard and put 
them safe under the shed opposite, and Lucy saw him 
diligently washing his face and hands under the pump. 
Mrs. Corke saw too, and she smiled. 

‘‘ Jonathan don’t ought to do that,” she said, ‘it 
do so vex Mrs. Wood—they’re allers sparring, they 
two, ma’am. Mrs. Wood, folks do say, ain’t always 
been so reg’lar in her ways as she should be, and yet 
she is always at Jonathan about his ungenteel be- 
haviour. She say he have no regard for common 
decency by going and washin’ of hisself in public; 
but you see, ma’am, it’s only face and hands. I can’t 
see no harm myself; but then, ma’am, of course | 
don’t know much, like Mrs. Wood and Miss Gibbins 
does.” 

‘*What’s that you’re taking my name in yain 
about ?” said a shrill yoice, and then a front of false 
light hair, with a faded flower-decked cap above, and 
a flat meaningless face below, came in at the half- 
open door. ‘Oh, I’m sure I beg pardon; good 
morning, Miss Bernard, so glad to see you here; so 
kind, I’m sure, of you to call on poor Corke’s wife— 
so very kind. You haven’t been so much noticed— 
have you now, Mrs. Corke ?—since Miss Burr went 
away.” 

The front had come forwarder at every word, and 
with it had come a body and skirt of faded puce- 
coloured stuff, trimmed profusely with green worsted 
braid ; the sleeves were of a fashionable cut, and were 
finished by bits of crumpled imitation lace round the 
wrists. Mrs. Wood wore mittens on her somewhat 
bony hands, and she rubbed these together in a 
seeming ecstasy of delight as she contemplated Miss 
3ernard. ‘‘Are you acquainted with Miss Burr? 
quite the lady she is, I can assure you. You know 
Parkside, I conclude, Miss Bernard ?” 

She longed to sit down, to be enabled to report to 
Miss Gibbins and other almshouse denizens, that | 
she had paid a morning call on her friend Miss | 
Bernard—but she, too, had seen Jonathan Corke at 
the pump, and she knew he might soon be expected: 
she did not wish to risk an encounter with him in 
such a presence. 

Lucy said good morning, and replied that she did 
not know Miss Burr. She took no special interest in 
Mrs. Wood, who was not supposed to have a real claim 
for admittance to the almshouses, and who seemed to 
haye all the comforts of life about her, without any 
inclination to share them with her poorer neighbours. 

‘‘T hope, Miss Bernard,”—here Mrs. Wood cast a 
furtive glance over one of the puce shoulders to see if | 
her enemy had left the pump—“ that the elder Mrs. 

3ernard has been in the enjoyment of good health 
since she left Westering—I should rather say, Fir- 
grove—I beg your pardon, Miss Bernard, for suppos- 
ing it possible you could live in the town. Dear me, 
no—neither Firgrove nor Parkside can be considered 
in the town—simply suburban.” 





‘“‘Thank you, Mrs. Bernard is quite well,” said 
Lucy, rather puzzled by the inquiry, for she knew 
her stepmother had never visited the almshouse. 

‘“*T know so much of Mrs. Bernard from a mutual 
friend.” Mrs. Wood gave a little pause in order that 
the information might sink duly into Mrs. Corke’s 
mind. ‘‘She must be such a dear, sweet creature.” 

Lucy’s eyes opened widely, but she felt too sorry for 
the woman to be annoyed; she fancied there must be 
some mistake. She did not guess that a sister of Mrs. 
Wood had been her stepmother’s maid. 

“Tf I had not been much hurried,’ Mrs. Wood 
spoke more quickly, for Jonathan had begun to dry 
his hands, and might soon be expected, ‘“‘I would 


have looked in one spring day when I was near Fir- | 


grove, and had a chat with a lady for whom I haye 
so great a regard.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Lucy, suppressing a smile, and 
then she congratulated herself that Bridget was safe 
with Miss Gibbins. 

‘“‘T regret excessively, Mrs. Corke,”—Mrs. Wood’s 
tone of voice changed into a lofty, distant key,—‘‘to 
see that not even Miss Bernard’s presence can restrain 
your husband. It is so sadly vulgar, so trying to the 





‘modesty and refinement of every genteel female of our 


community,”—Mrs. Wood always spoke of the alms- 
houses as ‘‘ our community,”—‘ that I am quite dis- 
turbed at his persistence. Many of us, you know, Miss 
Bernard,’’—she turned to Lucy, and her voice soothed 
itself into the bland tone again,—‘‘ are single women, 
and have no idea, no wish even to know, how a man 
washes himself, and the impropriety, the glaring 
shock to our nerves, caused by this open disregard of 
decency is more distressing than you can conceive——” 

She had got into such full and fluent swing now, 
the words came out so unctuous and rounded, that it 
was quite a pity she was interrupted. 

‘« By your leave, Mrs. Wood, ma’am,” said Corke’s 
voice behind her, and she had to retreat. 

‘Good morning, Miss Bernard,” she said, with a 
curtsey and a smile, that impressed poor Molly Corke, 
spite of all her husband’s after ridicule. ‘‘ I hope we 
may finish our chat at some future period. (ood 
morning.” 

Corke gave a sort of suppressed growl as she passed 
him, but his good humour was too expansive to 
find room for lasting indignation eyen against Mrs. 
Wood. 

“I’m sorry you’ve been disturbed, ma’am; I’d ha’ 
shut to the door if I’d given it a thought: yon poor 
creature’s tongue never loses a chance of waggin’, 
though I s’pose I musn’t say so. What d’ye s’pose 
Madam Ramsdale told me this mornin’, Molly?” 
He looked so shamefaced that Lucy smiled. ‘‘She 
caught me a-speakin’ to the schoolmaster about the 
flowers on the churchyard graves. ‘There’s just one 
or two,” he said, ‘ Corke, I’d like looked after in this 
rainy weather, in respect of the weeds.” 

‘IT might have thought of that,” said Lucy. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, I was in the garden, a-standin’ up 
against the house, for the rain had begun to come 
down heavy, and Mr. Ramsdale he was at the open 
parlour winder. I hears a winder popped up over head, 
and out comes the missus’s head. ‘ Now, Corke,’ says 
she, ‘do you leave Mr. Ramsdale in peace, he wants 
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a deal of quiet, he do, a teachin’ and talkin’ every 
mornin’ as he do, and then you comes chatterin’; why, 
I believe you’re no better nor a magpie, that I don’t.’ 
Now you see, ma’am,”—Corke had gradually faced 
round to Lucy as he spoke, as if, the edge of hisshame 
being taken off, he could bear it,—‘‘I’ve heerd a 
deal of Mrs. Ramsdale’s tongue,—she’s at it all day,— 
but I never got none on it afore, and I’m thinkin’ it’s 
a wonder to me the schoolmaster didn’t hang hisself 
some time back. You talked, ma’am, of his taking 
somethin’ to make him sleep o’ nights, why, that’s 
the only time the poor chap have a chance of comfort 
awake, for I s’pose Mrs. Ramsdale do sleep o’ nights. 
Folks say as he’s foolish, and runnin’ risks, and such 
like, agoin’ to his school teachin’, with such a cough as 
he’s got. I should say, ma’am, that the only peace 
he knows in the daytime, now as he’s not able to see 
to his flowers, is when he’s in school—her’n aint like 
nobody else’s tongue, ma’am, it rasps a body all over, 
and allus in the sorest place.” 

“Poor woman,” Lucy said; ‘‘ but, Corke, she really 
is a good wife in the way of nursing and taking care 
of him.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Molly, with a sigh, ‘‘ I’ll be bound she 
can make rare broths and such—without so much as a 
morsel of fat on ’em.” 

‘Broth be blowed;” and then, recollecting him- 
self, Jonathan pulled his hair, and got extra red, 
as he made Lucy a bow. “I beg pardon, ma’am ; 
but if it’s to be a choice between fine cookin’ and 
being let alone, give me the last. If a man allurs 
finds a pleasant, smilin’ face at home, and food as he 
can swaller, it’s better nor ever so much o’ your 
cookery, if that’s allus seasoned with findin’ fault 
from mornin’ till night. What I says is, men and 
women takes one another for better for wuss; and I 
takes that to mean that they’re to be content with 
what they’ve got, and not be allus a tryin’ to better 
and take the skin off one another.” Then, seemingly 
conscious that he had been laying down the law, he 
broke off suddenly. ‘That be a new little lass, I 
take it, ma’am, as I saw the last time I was down at 
the house? She have a bright little face of her 
own.” 

“Little Mary? Oh, yes; her father burns wood 
up in the park, and they seem glad to get the little 
thing taught to read and sew. She is a pretty, nice 
little girl.” 

*‘And you teaches them all yourself, ma’am?” 
Molly’s eyes grew round. ‘‘ How good that is, now! 
It ain’t all ladies as is good and clever too; but 
they’re mostly good, I fancy. Miss Burr is real 
good at heart——” Corke gaye a grunt, and turned 
away. 

“Well,” said Lucy, ‘‘I can see my nicces in the 
court, and I have paid you quite a long visit. I'll 
just take these things out of the bag.—Good-bye, 
Mrs. Corke. I shall be up again in a day or two, and 


I hope to find you much better.” 

She hurried away from the thanks of husband and 
wife, but Jonathan followed her to the gate. 

Hester and Bridget stood there waiting for her. 

‘*T heard a bit of good news this mornin’, ma’am,” 
Corke said—he was holding the gate open for them to 
pass through. ‘‘ Mr. Deane was at the schoolmaster’s, 








and he says to me, ‘I’ve heard somethin’ this 
mornin’, Corke, as you'll be glad to hear—your 
friend Mr. Dudley is comin’ to spend a few days at 
the Rectory.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A RUMOUR. 


“My DEAR Lucy,—I think you will remember that 
I always opposed myself in every possible way to this 
infatuated plan of poor dear Edward’s ; but you know 
that men never do listen to women—always will take 
their own way, and, in nine cases out of ten, reap the 
bitter fruits, which in Edward’s case are deplorable— 
that is to say, supposing my information reliable. I 
must beg you to control your feelings before the poor 
dear girls, but we have been told—this in profound 
confidence—that an exploring party in Africa has 
been massacred. As Henry very justly says, one 
can but contemplate in sadness such a futile ex- 
penditure of life and money. What can it matter 
about the aspect of a country inhabited by savages 
who make a practice of killing and eating all the 
Europeans they can find? We know quite enough 
about such wretches, wearing no clothes and eating 
each other. If Edward had been a missionary, thero 
would haye been something in it. Those kind of 
people expect the sort of thing, you know: they’re 
regularly trained for it. But, poor dear misguided 
fellow, if he had stayed at home and minded his own 
business, things might have been quite different. It 
is always so much better to meddle only with your 
own plain duties, and to leave your neighbours’ alone. 
IT hope you may not think this personal; but it is my 
opinion. Only fancy what a terrible state of anxiety 
I am in! I do not intend to go into mourning, you 
know ; for, of course, while there is life there is hope; 
and at any rate, doubt, though dreadful, leaves an 
opening. I thought it quite essential you should be 
told ; but I must again beg you to keep it from the 
poor dear girls. You must summon all your forti- 
tude. I do not think a soul in the house except 
Henry would guess I had anything preying on me; 
but then, of course I am blessed with remarkable 
self-control. I always make feeling subservient to 
reason. I believe I may safely say that no one has ever 
accused me of showing an undue amount of feeling. 
I consider feeling too sacred a thing to be publicly dis- 
played. Besides, there would be no use in telling the 
girls or any one, as we cannot possibly get an answer 
to our inquiries for two months, if not longer.” 


“‘Then why did she tell me?” passed through 
Lucy’s mind; and then she sat still thinking—awe- 
struck by the dreadful tidings. She turned mechani- 
cally to finish the letter; but she hardly understood 
the rest. 


‘‘ Nellie and her husband are coming home this week. 
The Chase is a magnificent place; Henry and I went 
down to see it some weeks ago; and Nellie will have 
first-rate society. In spite of my anxiety for poor 
dear Edward, I feel quite happy in my dear girl’s 
happiness. Just think, their nearest neighbour is 
the Duchess of Essex, and the Marquis of Chatham 
and Lord Greenwich are within four miles. But J 
was always sure Nellie would make a good choice. 
She is so practical, you know, and so thoroughly 
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understands the value of money. I took care of that 
from an early age. 
‘‘ Burn this letter as soon as read, and pray be care- 
ful, I beg. 
“Your afflicted relative, 
‘‘Mary JANE THORNTON.” 


Lucy felt that, without Mrs. Thornton’s prohibition, 
she would not have mentioned this terrible rumour to 
her nieces. Even if it were true, it would be time 
enough to inflict such a sorrow on them when it was 
more certain, but as yet she could not bring herself to 
believe it. Lucy was almost as hopeful as a child. 
The blight that had fallen on her own earthly hopes 
had not quenched this bright upspringing quality in 
her; it had purified it, doubtless; but it was diffi- 
cult for her not to hope. It has been said, autho- 
ritatively too, that hopefulness is a sign of weakness. 
Such ‘‘a person is so sanguine” is often spoken to 
imply a doubt of his success, and where hope has 
no surer anchorage than self-confidence, this may be 
a true augury; but real hope is surely as divine as 
faith and love. Study the three gifts in the innocent 
minds of children, and you will find them almost 
always equal: in some natures hope may be a more 
apparent virtue, its manifestation being more de- 
pendent on physical temperament than that of either 
faith or love ; but true hope is not akin to self-con- 
fidence; the confidence it rests on is full of fear—fear, 
not of the strength of its anchorage, but fear of self— 
fear lest frivolity or weakness, or even over-boldness, 
tempt it to lose its hold. 

This was Lucy’s hope—a hope so closely intertwined 
with faith, so deeply grounded in unspeakable loving 
humility, that she would as soon have thought of 
carrying out any purpose in her own unaided strength, 
as she would have given up hope while there was a 
glimmer of doubt remaining. 

Hester had often puzzled over her aunt’s cheeriness, 
and the bright smile which so characterized her ex- 
pression when speaking to others, and in her heart at 
one time Miss Dundas thought that Hamilton Lang- 
ridge had soon been forgotten. Lately, Hester had 
roused somewhat from her self-contemplation. Her 
visits to the almshouses had given her fresh thoughts. 
To-day as they walked home her thoughts had been 
full of Corke’s last words; but she had been schooling 
herself not to allow thought to dwell on this subject, 
and as any struggle against inclination, however 
slight, is sure to bring a blessing to those who persist 
in it, so to-day, as she listened to the talk between 
her companions, a sudden new light dawned on her 
aunt’s daily life, and the secret spring which fed her 
seeming brightness. 

It seemed to Hester, as she listened, that Lucy was 
just as deeply interested in the poor people she and 
Bridget had visited as in the Corkes; and, to a mind 
as narrow as Hester’s—a mind apt to consider every- 
thing which in any way related to herself as the main 
object of consideration—this was wonderful; for, 
with Hester, no matter how strong her previous pre- 
judice, a person—a thing—once taken under the 
mantle of her affection or protection, became a part of 





her, not only so to be considered by herself, but by all 
those among whom she lived. She was just enough, | 


amid all her prejudice, to extend a certain amount of 
indulgence for this habit of mind in others. 

Perhaps, had she herself been talking of her own 
special protégé, blind old Watkins, she would have 
taken Aunt Lucy’s interest and sympathy as simply 
her due; but Bridget had been visiting Miss Gibbins, 
and it was really wonderful to Hester to listen to 
Aunt Lucy’s sympathy for that ridiculously silly 
woman, even though she was so suffering. And 
then a thought came to Hester, and as it came, she 
knew that it must have come before, if she had not 
closed her eyes, and her heart too, against her Aunt 
Lucy. It was not only silly Miss Gibbins, was there 
ever a servant ailing at Firgrove whom Lucy did not 
tend herself, doing as much good to the invalid by her 
cheering, gentle ways as by the remedies she herself 
administered ? 

Bridget and her aunt went on with their talk, but 
Hester heard no more of it. Bit by bit, inch by inch, 
her aunt’s life shaped itself out before her—one in- 
cessant toil for others, one unfailing forgetfulness of 
self, and yet a toil which bore the outward semblance 
of peace and joy; a forgetfulness which was perfect 
in its absence of self-consciousness. 

She knew, and had often laughed at, her aunt’s 
habit of early rising su that she might attend daily 
prayer at church, and then came the punctual fulfil- 
ment of her round of morning duties. 

‘‘She gets a little time to herself before lunch,” 
said Hester; ‘‘ and that is all.” 

The afternoon Hester knew was devoted to herself 
and Bridget, and she sighed at the harshness with 
which she had so often refused to share these op- 
portunities of being with her aunt. In the evening 
she had remarked that Lucy was chiefly employed in 
fixing work for the children, or cutting out clothes 
for poor people. Occasionally she had seen Lucy 
read one of her own favourite books, but Hester 
knew that this had been rather to please her niece 
than herself. Search as she would through the daily 
life that seemed suddenly to spread itself before her, 
she could find no time spent on self. 

Hester gave a long weary sigh. Side by side with 
this picture she saw herself. She who rose late almost 
daily, who spent the chief part of each day absorbed 
in her thoughts, and speculations, and studies, who 
even when she condescended to join in talk with the 
rest, only talked on themes that interested herself; 
she had no life in the life of others. 

Such revelations are granted to most of us at some 
time or other of our lives, and we do well and wisely 
if, when the searching light shines down into the 
blackness that self-deceit has painted on our souls, 
we do not screen our eyes from it and turn them 
away. Shrink we must, shrink and sorrow; but the 
shrinking and the sorrow will be blessed if they 
bring forth the fruit of good purpose—not purpose 
only, dying half-blown like a November rose-bud, but 
purpose which shows life in the full flower of act and 
deed, and the fruit of humble, steadfast perseverance. 
As yet this full revelation was not to come to Hester. 

For a brief moment, while the light lasted, it 
seemed to her that such a lot as Lucy’s must be 
the brightest and best that could be allotted to woman 
—the freest too, unshackled from the world and its 
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changing fashions and vanities—to serve God only, 
directly and closely, with no more intervening veil 
than that which must be between the mortal and im- 
mortal. But voices startled her, and she roused sud- 
denly to find Lucy and Bridget shaking hands with 
Mr. Deane and his brother Sir Stewart. 

*‘T have been down to the station to meet my 
brother,” said Mr. Deane. ‘‘ We called on you on 
our way, Miss Bernard, thinking the rain would 
perhaps be too heavy even for you, and that we 
should find you in.” 

“Oh no,” said Lucy, laughing, ‘‘ we leave our 
weather cloaks in the passage, and then we don’t take 
the damp into ourinvalids; but I am sorry we missed 
you. You see the rain has left off for the present. 
Are you going to make a longer stay this time ?” she 
said to Sir Stewart. 

He had been looking at her so fixedly out of those 
honest blue eyes of his, that he started at her ques- 
tion, and stroked his moustache to help his answer. 

“Yes, thank you—that is, I hope so, unless my 
brother tires of me or preaches too long sermons.” 

‘TI thought you liked long sermons, and complained 
of the shortness of mine.” 

“Ah, but that was one worth listening to. You 
might have gone on for an hour, and I should never 
have tired. I remember it even now.” 

Bridget laughed. ‘‘Ever since you were here 
last ?” she said. 

‘‘T don’t think we can quite believe him, can we, 
Miss Bridget ?”’ said the rector. 

‘“*T was trying to remember the text—I’ve forgotten 
that, but I remember the subject perfectly: the 
immense sacrifice made by Saul, so far as related to 
the world, in joining the Christian church, viewed 
not as we should naturally view it, from within the 
pale, but as one of Saul’s own companions would 
have regarded it—the giving up name and fame, social 
position, scholarly intercourse, for communion with a 
band, some of which were illiterate, roughly-bred 
men, members of an insignificant sect everywhere 
persecuted, spoken against, and despised. I believe 
I could preach you a good twenty minutes of it, only 
these ladies ought not to stand on the wet spongy 
road, and I expect they don’t care for sermons at 
second-hand.” 

“You shall go down to Firgrove, Stewart, and 
preach to your heart’s content. By-the-bye, we met 
Miss Burr at the station; she has come at last ;” and 
then, after they had parted from the ladies, he went 
on: ‘Sermons are a new line for you, Stewart. I 
never knew you cared about them. I should have 
thought a run with the hounds, or a ball, more in 
your way.” 

“Tm getting too old for balls. I leave them for 
Michael. How long have you known Miss Bernard, 
Anthony ?” 

He spoke so abruptly, that his observing brother 
looked keenly at him before he answered. 

‘* About a year, personally; but I came to Wester- 
ing some little time before Mr. Langridge’s death, 
and he told me so much about her, that I seemed to 
Miss Bernard is a person 


of whom one learns much more from others than from 
herself,” 





‘She was engaged to poor Langridge, wasn’t 
she ?” 

‘* Yes; but if she heard you, she would tell you not 
to call him poor. I believe, spite of all the happiness 
to which she at one time looked forward, she would 
not wish him back here.” 

‘**T don’t believe it. She will marry in a year or 
two, I suppose ?” 

“‘T think not,” said Mr. Deane; and the two men 
walked to the Rectory in silence. 

Lucy and her nieces had gone straight home, and 
Lucy had found awaiting her Mrs. Thornton’s dis- 
tressing letter. Schooled as she was in repressing 
her own sorrow, the very help she usually found to 
cheerfulness, failed her now. When lonely thoughts 
assailed her, she had only to rejoin her nieces, to 
throw herself into their pursuits and ideas and sym- 
pathies, and she had no leisure even for a passing 
thought of self; but she felt, as she stood hesitating 
to go down-stairs, that the very sight of Hester and 
Bridget, their very smiles and bright unconsciousness 
of the heavy doom that, perchance, lay in store for 
them, would keep up a perpetual consciousness in her 
mind of the tidings she had received. 

After that first involuntary thought, Lucy had not 
allowed herself to blame Mrs. Thornton. 

** She did it for the best,” she had said simply. 

The meeting with Mr. Deane and Sir Stewart had 
quenched Hester’s glowing mood. 

‘“‘T wanted to see you,” Mr. Deane had said to 
Aunt Lucy, with a significant look; and then, while 
Sir Stewart had gone on talking about the sermon, 
those penetrating grey eyes of the rector’s had tra- 
velled quickly to Hester’s face, and rested there, and 
she knew that he wanted to tell Aunt Lucy that which 
he had told Corke. Hester had begun to love Aunt 
Lucy, but she could not yet tolerate Mr. Deane; she 
would haye liked him well enough, if he had not 
known her secret; but the notion that that satirical 
man had heard the whole story of her love was very 
irritating. ‘I’m sure he’s satirical by the curve of 
his mouth,” said Hester; and she threw her head 
back in defiance, as if she thought her love for Dudley 
would be just a fit subject for the rector’s satire. Poor 
Hester ! 

And then, some of the thoughts that had been swell- 
ing her hearton the first part of the way home throbbed, 
to show that they lingered; but Hester turned from 
them. Self-sacrifice !—no, it surely was not necessary 
or required ; people might visit the sick and do good 
to the poor sometimes without giving up their whole 
life to others; it was a romantic, overstrained notion, 
too hard for human nature. Why was the world made 
beautiful and full of good things, if we were not all to 
enjoy them to the full? That threadbare argument, 
which stifles the conscience of so many, found a 
corner in Hester’s heart. It did not occur to her 
that, if the world had been made all unattractive 
and unloyely, the command for self-sacrifice, ‘‘ Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me,” would have 
been needless; there would have been no possibility 
of choosing crosses and privations; they would have 
been the only life offered; there would have been no 
strait and narrow way, nor any difficulty in finding 
it, had there been no pomps and vanities, no allure- 
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ments of the world, the flesh, and the devil. But it 
was the common argument, founded on the common 
stumbling-block, ignorance—the old principle of judg- 
ing that which we do not understand by mere outside 
appearance. 

Hester saw but this outward self-sacrifice ; she 
knew nothing of the inward gain; almost as she now 
sate gloomily in her room, she was asking the world’s 
question in the poem:— 

“«¢ Where is your Lord ?’ she scornful asks: 
‘Where is His hire? We know His tasks; 


Sons of a king ye boast to be; 
Let us your crowns and treasures see.’”’ 


This answer came not to her: 


“¢We in the words of truth reply 
= angel brought them from the sky), 
ur crown, our treasure is not here, 
*Tis stored above the highest sphere. 
“Methinks your wisdom guides amiss, 
To seek on earth a Christian’s bliss: 


We watch not now the lifeless stone, 
Our only Lord is risen and gone. 


“¢ Yet e’en the lifeless stone is dear, 
For thoughts of Him who late lay here ; 
And the base world, now Christ hath died, 
Ennobled is and glorified.’ 
* « * + - * 


“¢’Tis now a fane, where Love can find 
Christ everywhere embalmed and shrined ; 
Aye gathering up memorials sweet, 
Where’er she sets her dutcous feet.’ ” 


Hester was essentially real, but there was no natural 
fervour in her temperament; doubtless, had she lived 
in our Blessed Lord’s own day, the conduct of the 
Magdalene would haye appeared to her as absurd and 
romantic as it did to the Pharisees. She had no spe- 
cial love for the world, and she had looked on herself 
till she came to Firgrove as the standard of what was 
necessary and right-minded ; it had never occurred to 
her that she was living almost wholly for self; neither 
did it occur to her that counsels of perfection are only 
to be followed by those to whom they are specially sent ; 
she had, as she thought, a high standard of conduct, 
anything which aspired beyond that standard must be 
unreal and overstrained. Hester had yet to learn the 
truth, so wonderfully defined by the old moralist, ‘‘ of 
the different motions of nature and of grace.” 

The evening would have been very dull but for 
Bridget; she was bent on making Miss Gibbins some 
warm winter clothing, and she held great consultation 
with Aunt Lucy on the subject. 

“‘T am very bad at. needlework, I know,” she said; 
‘‘ Hester and I both are. Nellie now can make stools, 
and banner screens, and chair backs, and all sorts of 
elegancies. After all, I believe there is an unselfishness 
in doing fancy work if you give it to your friends; but 
what I want to learn nowis, how to cut out every article 
of clothing. You know how much Mrs. Jacobson goes 
into society when they are in town—well, she spent 
several mornings a week while we were with her in 
cutting out clothing for work for her school in the 
country. The clergyman has no wife, so she sees 
after the school in the way of needlework. I wonder 
—why, Aunt Lucy, who does it here?” Bridget spoke 
very fast, as if she were afraid the idea that had just 





entered her brain would slip away before sho got it 
spoken. 

‘‘T don’t think it is regularly done at all,” her aunt 
answered. ‘‘The constant absence of the Lang- 
ridges cuts off much help of this kind from Mr, 
Deane. I have sent up some sets of clothing, but I 
am afraid there is no adequate supply, and the 
children do crochet and knitting to fill up their 
time.” 

Hester had been listening with interest. 

“Ts it difficult to cut out clothing?” she asked, 
and then she smiled at her question. ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose those kind of things cannot be difficult if one 
learns properly how to do them. If we could do it, 
surely Bridget and I might keep the school children 
constantly occupied with better work than crochet.” 

‘‘ Hester, it was my idea,” said Bridget, laughing, 
*‘and I won’t give it up—only what are we to do 
with the clothes when they are made? It seems to 
me we shall be getting about half a dozen wedding 
trousseaux made before they are wanted.” 


‘‘You turn everything into nonsense,” said Hester | 


gravely, and she went back to her book. 

‘‘Never mind, if sense is finally brewed out of it.” 
Bridget was too happy in the enthusiasm her new 
project had kindled to care for the rebuff. ‘“‘ Stop, 
my idea is working like yeast.” She put her hands 
over her eyes and was silent for a few minutes. 

Miss Bernard had listened silently. 


‘Tf you really wish this,” she spoke to Hester, ‘I | 


think I could cut you out a pattern each time, and 
then you would find it easier.” 


‘Thank you,” said Hester; ‘‘ but you have quite | 
enough to do, and I think it will be more real if we do || 


it ourselves.” 

She did not mean to be ungracious, but the words 
sounded so. 
romanticin making the offer. She did not guess that 
while she sat quietly listening, Lucy had been cal- 
culating whether she could tind time to help her 
nieces, and had decided that it might be managed. 

‘‘ Well, Bridget,”—Hester looked at her sister, who 
still sat silent with shaded eyes,—‘‘I have got a solu- 
tion of your difficulty; but if you wish to think it 
out for yourself, of course I won’t interfere.” 

She spoke in a fond motherly tone. Lucy almost 
started at the sudden change. 

‘Out with it,” said Bridget, laughing. ‘‘I am 
very good at beginning, but then I stick fast. Don’t 
you remember, Hester, when I was little, and used to 
cut out paper dolls, I always turned them over to 
you to finish the arms and the feet ? So if you can set 
my idea on its legs, I'll be generous and allow you 
half the credit of it.” 

‘‘Well, my notion is that the chief part of the 
under clothing might be in children’s sizes—we could 
make some frocks, too, you know—and then twice 
a year, before cold weather and hot weather set in, 
we might sell the clothes to the poor at cost price 
or half price—we can settle about that further on, 
and we might give them to the very poor.” 

Hester had grown flushed. Her idea seemed so 
real and practical that she was quite proud of herself. 
She looked at her aunt. 

“T think it would do excellently,” said Lucy, 


She thought her aunt impulsive and | 
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warmly; ‘‘ but I suppose you had better submit it to 
Mr. Deane.” 

“Why? I cannot see the necessity,’ 
old hard manner and voice. 

‘«‘T think women are always safer in having a wiser 
judgment than their own,” said Lucy, timidly. She 
paused, and then went on more firmly,—‘‘ Besides, 
you purpose this for the good of the children of the 
parish. Mr. Deane is the spiritual head of Wester- 
ing, and the school is certainly in his immediate care.” 

‘‘T really must decline the scheme altogether if it 
cannot be managed without Mr. Deane. I never 
heard of a man mixing himself up with needlework.” 

Hester buried her head in her book, and did not 
speak again through the evening. 


bd 


in just the 


‘Tt is too absurd,” she said, when she was alone in 
her bed-room. ‘‘I wonder Aunt Lucy does not ask 
Mr. Deane to choose her gowns for her. But she is 
| just like all these ultra-good people,—they always put 
| obstacles in the way of everybody’s schemes but their 

own.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—ONCE MORE. 


| NEXT morning there was sorrow at the cottage. 
| When Lucy got there, she found Martha sobbing, 
| Hetty standing gloomy, with her finger in her mouth, 
and little Mary with her head buried in Mrs. Rigby’s 
apron, crying sadly. 
The widow’s arm was round the little girl, and 
Lucy fancied there were tears in her eyes too. 
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‘“‘ What is the matter ?” she asked, bewildered, for 
hitherto the children had been great friends and very 
happy together. 

Hetty was the first to find her tongue. 

‘* Tt’s all along o’ her father.” She pointed to Mary, 








and looked sulkier than ever. 

Mrs. Rigby stroked the child’s fair curly head. 

“She’s brought word, ma’am, that she won’t come 
again after Saturday; she’s leaving Westering.” 

At this, Martha’s sobs changed into such a howl of 
anguish, that Lucy said, ‘‘ Hush.” 

Hetty had come up to Miss Bernard, and held fast 
by her gown. 

‘Why can’t Polly stop along of us ? She don’t Rave 
to burn wood. Her father don’t ought to go, that he 








TS 








don’t. You shan’t go, Polly!” She shook her brown 
fist, and looked more like a gipsy still. 

‘Why, children,”—Lucy’s warm smile seemed to 
bring a sudden sunshine among the tearful party,— 
‘‘what are you all thinking of? We are all very, 
very sorry to lose Mary; but she must do as her 
parents wish her to do, and we must not encourage 
her in discontent. Mary will come and see us again. 
Perhaps her father will let her come and live here 
some day. But I am sure he will not, if we encourage 
her in fretting now.” 


Mrs. Rigby bent down, and whispered Mary to be 


| good; but she kissed her under cover of the child’s 


tangled curls, and looked extremely guilty when she 


' raised her head. 
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As soon as prayers were said and the children 
settled at their tasks, Miss Bernard went up to see 
Susie. She beckoned Mrs. Rigby to follow her. 

‘* Have you seen Mary’s mother, or is it only the 
child’s story ?” 

‘*The mother has never shown her face once, 
ma’am. It seems strange; for, from the way the 
child is cared for, you can see the mother’s what she 
should be. I’m afraid, ma’am, you'll think me very 
foolish, but I’m nearly as bad as the children. I 
can’t”’—here she broke down crying—‘I can’t bear 
to lose the child. I can’t tell how ’tis, but that little 
one is more to me than all the rest, except Susie.” 

It was so sad to see the poor stricken woman in 
fresh grief. Lucy stood silent awhile, not knowing 
what to say. Something had stirred Mrs. Rigby 
strangely this morning. Long ago much of her 
reserve had yielded to Lucy’s tender, gentle ways; 
but now it seemed as if some fresh tide of sympathy 
was forcing her into most unusual confidence. 

‘*T wasn’t always as I am now, ma’am,” she said. 
‘“‘T try against it, God knows, but I know what a 
hard, wooden sort of way I have about me most times. 
You can’t know, ma’am, the feeling of having a dis- 
grace belonging to you—a living disgrace, which may 
turn up any time and shame you. No matter how 
fair a name you’ve kept before the world, it seems to 
turn you into a stone. Well, ma’am, there was a time, 
before all this came, when things were different; and 
somehow that little child is always minding me of that 
time, and I get to forget all the rest when she’s by.” 

Lucy stood wondering, and she remembered that 
Bridget had noticed the improvement in Mrs. Rigby’s 
spirits. 

**T wish I could keep Mary with you,” she said 
tenderly. ‘I can’t tell you how glad I am that she 
has been a comfort to you. I will see the parents ; it 
is possible that they might like the child to have a 
year or two of more settled schooling than she is likely 
to get in their wandering life.” 

“T don’t think it, ma’am; she’s their only one; 
and folks do cling so to their own,” she sighed. 
“I beg your pardon, ma’am, I ought not to have 
troubled you with this fancy of mine; and I’m sure I 
ought not to repine about anything; but I think, if 
the mother had any wish that way, she’d have shown 
a little interest to know what the place was like. If 
you remember, ma’am, the first day she brought the 
child, she never so much as came down to the cottage 
at all—just left her with you, up at the house.” 

“Still Pll try,” said Lucy; and she went back, 
after a little, to her pupils. 

When lessons were over, she went out into the 
garden, without trying to see Mrs. Rigby again. She 
had been startled by the sudden confidence, and she 
wanted time to think it over. The secret which had 
shadowed the poor woman’s life might be relieved by 
the advice of an outside observer. Lucy remembered 


> 


to have heard of people who had hugged a secret of 
this kind all their lives, and then, when too late, had 
discovered that the exposure they dreaded was an 
impossibility—only a phantom of imagination. 

Kitty came up to her full of lamentation. 

“Tye no patience with people,” she said angrily ; 
** instead of being grateful and dootiful for having 





their child cared for as if she was your very own, for 
them to take her away just as it suits their pleasure, 
with no regards as to how it’s liked here. I hate such 
self-seeking ways, I do.” 

“‘Come, come, Kitty, be reasonable. I really don’t 
know what to do with you all. No doubt the charcoal- 
burner would be glad enough to stay in the Park; 
but, if his work there is finished, I don’t see how he 
can help going away. You wouldn’t like to stay in 
the empty house in Portland Place, with nothing to 
do, if you thought you could be more useful else- 
where ?” 

‘“Why, of course not, Miss Bernard; but, first 
place, I’m a decent woman—at least, I hope so. I’m 
not a gipsy, sleeping in a dirty waggon, along of pots, 
and kettles, and such. As to burning wood all day 
for employment, there don’t seem much in that; it 
don’t strike me as that gipsy’s more use nor a coal-box, 
doing nothing but feed a fire from morning till night. 
I only hope it’s all right, Miss Bernard; I’ve not a 
word to say against the child; maybe she’s stolen, as 
like as not; she don’t look a morsel like a gipsy; but 
it do seem a very strange kind of trade to me, fora 
man to go about burning and destroying other folk’s 
property at his pleasure. I suppose there won’t be no 
parks nor trees left in England soon, if this kind of 
thing gets common. I always did dislike gipsies; 
they generally make a clearance where they go; so I 
shall tell Jane to be extra careful locking up the next 
few nights—that I shall.” 

Kitty looked relieved at having put her wrath into 
what she considered a common-sense shape, and the 
puckers of her face relaxed. 

“O Kitty, Kitty!” Lucy could not help laughing. 
“‘T’haye half a mind to take you with me, to paya 
visit to the charcoal-burner and his wife. He is a 
hard-working, honest man, I am sure; and she is so 
clean and so cheerful that you and she would be 
friends at once. He is only employed by this Mr. 
Raymond to burn the wood for him; he must take 
work wherever it is found for him.” 

‘* Ah that’s all very well,” said Kitty, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘I knows the ways of them gipsies. Why, 
ma’am, Hetty says he’s quite a brown man, and his 
eyes as black as a coal. I know—lI’ve seen ’em, 
dirty, thieving, smooth-tongued chaps, they are ; bless 
you, Miss Bernard, if they was to go so far as to cut 
your throat, they'd do it civil. No; I knows’em. I 
had my fortin told once by one of ’em when I was a 
gal; he was good-looking, and no mistake.” Kitty 
heaved a somewhat laboured sigh. ‘‘Ah, yes, I’m 
sure it’s no wonder I’m set again gipsies. It was soon 
after I comed to live with your mamma, Miss Lucy. 
I don’t mean Mrs. Bernard. I was as great a fool as 
the rest of the young gals as goes to service—not 
that now-a-days it’s only the young uns as is fools. 
He told me my fortin in the airey, and he said he 
must have five shillings. I won’t tell you, Miss Lucy, 
the stuff he told me, it reglar turned my head. If 
you'll believe me, while I was gone up-stairs for the 
money, he walks in through the door I’d left open— 
cook and the rest was up-stairs dressing—and he 
takes away a bran new copper kettle, and three 
sovereigns out of cook’s work-box, left standing on 
the table, money belonging to your mamma.” 
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‘* Really,” said Lucy; ‘‘ what happened next ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, I believe the next was that when 
I come down and found him gone and the box open I 
satdown and cried. I was a young gal, and it was my 
first place, and I felt as if ruin had come to me. I 
was a orphin. I hadn’t no home to go to, for aunt 
had done all she could in keeping me so far. The 
servants was all strange to me, and mostly grand 
and grave-aired, all but cook, and she’d been kind 
to me from the time I came in the house. I slept in 
the same room with her and the kitchen-maid. I 
was scullery-maid then, and cook she used to read 
us always a few verses of the Bible before we said 
our prayers. By the time we all got up-stairs that 
night, I felt ready to drop all the evening, every 
minute I’d been expecting the kettle or the money to 
be missed. Just by a lucky chance, as it seemed to 
me, Anne—that was the kitchen-maid—was took with 
the toothache. 

‘*¢ Qh dear, I shall get no sleep, cook,’ she said. 

“¢«Pve got some laudanum,’ says cook, ‘but it’s 
down-stairs on the kitchen mantel-shelf.’ 

“ «Oh, I'll go get it,’ said Anne; ‘ anything to get 
a moment’s peace.’ 

‘*T shut the door behind Anne, and then I looked at 
cook. She was looking cross. She was oft cross, 
Miss Bernard, but then it never lasted; but I mind 
now, when I saw her frownin’, I thought I’d rather 
die than tell; but then there was the kettle, and it 
must be missed to-morrow mornin’ eyen if she didn’t 
miss the money. I shut my eyes tight. Miss Lucy, 
while I’m telling you, though it’s nigh upon forty 
year ago, I can see it all as plain as plain. 

“*Qook,’ I said, and I scarce knew the sound of my 
own voice. 

“ ¢ Now, Kitty,’ says she, ‘it’s much too late for 
you to begin chatter at this time o’ night. Why you 
hayen’t begun to undress, what a naughty—why, 
child, what ails you? have you got the tooth-ache 
too ?’ 

“T expect I was white enough, ma’am, I felt that 
cold and shaky. I don’t know how I got it out, but 
it seemed to say itself, and then cook did look flab- 
bergasted, that she did. First of all she set to and 
give me such a talkin’ to as I never had in my life 
before. I know I was sobbin’ and cryin’ like a baby 
when we heard Anne comin’ up again. 

**“Now look here,’ says cook, ‘don’t you breathe 
aword to Anne. I should like to give you a good 
whippin’ for bein’ such a fool, only that wouldn’t 
bring back what’s stole. I can manage about the 
money, and I’ll go out the first thing to-morrow and 
get a new kettle. Missis is too ill just now to be 
worried as this would worry her. You must go 
without ribbins and gowns, and saye your wages till 
you can make up every penny.’ 

**« And you won’t tell, cook?’ I said; but I knowI 
felt ashamed of hiding too. 

“<Tf IT didn’t think better of you nor that,’ she 
said—Anne’s hand was on the lock, so she whispered, 
—‘Td send you home to-morrow, Kitty. Directly 
missus is well enough, I takes you up to her, Kitty, 
and you tells her every word as you’ye told me.’ 

‘* And so she did, and I shall never forget your dear 
Mamma’s good, kind words, Miss Lucy, and you see 





it’s the only cause for shame as ever come to me all 
the years I’ve lived in service, and all along of them 
nasty gipsies.” 

‘Well, I must go,” said Lucy, ‘“‘but I’m sure, 
Kitty, this man is honest, and his wife looks quite 
clean.” 

‘*‘That’s just the way.” The old servant walked 
into the wash-house to wage war against an army 
of spiders which the rainy weather had sent in- 
doors. ‘‘If a lady gots a thing in her head, there’s 
no use in a seryant tellin’ her the rights of it. Don’t 
tell me, nobody which wasn’t a gipsy would live in a 
house on wheels. It’s my belief that little dear’s 
been stolen away from Christian parents, and if Miss 
Lucy ’ud listen to me she’d keep her here as lawful 
property.” 

Lucy opened the arched door into her own grounds, 
and met Mr. Dudley face to face. 

‘Oh, Iam so glad.” And then they shook hands 
warmly. 

‘*T got here last night.” Mr. Dudley looked so well 
—almost handsome, Lucy thought—so happy, that 
for a moment she fancied he must have seen Hester. 
‘The rector wanted to write and tell you, but I 
knew you would be coming in about now, so I have 
been waiting here for you.” 

And then they paced up and down the grayelled 
walk, and he poured out all his plans and hopes. He 
was to enter on the duties of his living at Christmas. 
He had waited so many months patiently; did not 
Miss Bernard think he was justified now in asking 
Hester to listen to him? 

‘* We need not be married till the spring,” he said. 
‘Surely by that time there must be news from 
Africa.” 

‘*T don’t know,” Lucy spoke sadly. 

‘Well, then, if you have not heard by that time, I 
fear something will have happened to the expedition.” 

Lucy looked quickly at him, but she saw that his 
words had no more explicit meaning. 

For a moment she longed to tell him the dread that 
was weighing on her; but Mrs. Thornton had said 
she was not to communicate it to any one; and be- 
sides, if Mr. Dudley knew it, it would complicate his 
position with regard to Hester. 

‘‘ Hester will surely see me now that I have some 
definite plan of life to offer,” he said, ‘‘ and I hope to 
get her to listen to me. Don’t think me over confi- 
dent, my dear, kind friend, but I do not believe that 
Mr. Dundas had any prejudice against me beyond my 
waut of prospects.” 

‘“‘T do not think so either;” and then she stopped. 
She did not believe that Hester would yield; and yet 
there was something so winning in the young clergy- 
man’s manner, that it seemed to Lucy it would be very 
hard to resist. She longed to tell him of her own wish 
for Hester’s full confidence, and of her niece’s prejudice 
against the rector. It seemed to her just then that 
Mr. Dudley’s influence must clear awdy all those 
difficulties; but the impulse was soon checked, and 
she smniled at herself. 

“‘T was just going to do that which Edith laughs 
at Mrs. Thornton for. She says she is always trying 
to grease the wheels of Fate, so as to make them run 





easily on the rails she has laid down. I am as impa- 
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tient as ever.” But she did not say this with any 
self-reproach. Jucy had learned the lesson which so 
many good people seem to ignore—patience with her- 
self, ‘* You would like to sce Hester;”’ and she led 
the way to the house. Bridget came to the breakfast- 
room window as they approached. 

‘« Oh, how are you?” she said to Mr. Dudley. ‘I 
am so glad to see you.” 

While they greeted each other, Lucy pondered the 
best way of inducing Hester to see the young clergy- 
man. She felt sure that her niece would resent her 
presence or seeming interference; but Mr. Dudley 
helped her himself. 

‘Will you ask your sister to see me?” he said; 
and Bridget hurried away, only too glad to do his 
bidding. 

She was longer coming back than he expected, and 
she looked very disturbed. 

‘* Will you come?” she said, and Dudley followed 
her. 

Hester had been writing, but she stood a little 
away from the desk; her hands clasped together, her 
face very white and set. 

She spoke before Dudley could get out a word. 

‘‘ Why did you come again? It is cruel to torment 
me in this way.” 

For a moment the young man’s joy was less cer- 
tain; but though Hester could keep her face under 
control, she could not quite command her yoice, and he 
had taken her hand in both his before she could with- 
draw it, and poured out the story of his new pros- 
pects and his new hope in the glowing language that 
will come to more silent men than Mr. Dudley when 
love inspires them. And Hester stood and listened. 
She loved him so very very dearly; it was such music 
to her poor starved heart to hear his tender words, that 
she stood listening with kindling cheeks and drooping 
head—lovelier, he thought, than she had ever looked 
before. So they both stood, steeped, just for this 
short fleeting minute, in the purple light of love. 

Only a minute, and then Hester wakened. 

‘*No.” She shook her head sadly, but she did not 
draw her hand from his clasp. ‘‘It is very dear and 
precious to hear you say all this, but I dare not listen ; 
indeed, you must not stay here. I am sure you think 
I ought to do my duty, and I must wait to know what 
my father’s real will is; it seems to me that any other 
conduct is wilful disobedience.” 

‘I cannot see it,” he pleaded; and then again he 
repeated her father’s words—‘‘if I had had a certain 
future, then—it would have been different.” 

She was very gentle and patient with him, but she 
would not listen; hesaid he should either see or write 
to Mrs. Thornton, and find out whether she persisted in 
her statement, now that he was in a position to marry 
her niece; but Hester entreated him not to do this. 

‘¢ You don’t know Aunt Thornton,” she said; ‘‘ she 
has very strange ideas about love and marriage, and 
when once she begins to interfere she will not leave 
off.” 

They parted at last, very sadly, though Dudley 
tried to communicate his own hopefulness to poor 
Hester. 

‘*You have a happier, better nature than mine,” 
she said; ‘‘I can see only the black side, I have no 








hope in me; your life will be brighter without 
me.” 

There is no need to repeat his answer, but long after 
he went away Hester sat before her desk saying the 
fond words over and over softly to herself, laying them 
up as last tokens of a joy that had vanished out of her 
life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—AN INVITATION. 


HESTER tried her best to be cheerful. She had not 
been so lively and alive to the interests and pursuits 
of others as she seemed to be for some days after Mr, 
Dudley’s visit. 

“‘T tell ye what it is, Miss,” Kitty said to Bridget, 
‘* Miss Dundas is nigh as sprack as you are, for all her 
being so pale and thin.” 

But the strain could not be kept up, she was not 
hard or reserved, only she asked Bridget not to speak 
of George Dudley to her, and not to talk to her about 
herself; and Bridget obeyed, wondering how this per- 
plexity would all end. 

There was much of unspoken confidence in Hester’s 
manner to Lucy—a softened tone in speaking that 
touched her aunt almost to tears, still a sort of mutual 
instinct kept up the silence between them. 


But Hester’s worn face and heavy eyes told her || 


suffering, and Lucy grew anxious for her health. 
One morning Bridget came in flushed and eager. 


‘*Oh, Hester! I hope you will not say no; here is | 


the kindest note from Nellie. She wants us to go to 
her at once, and be her very first visitors. Oh, Hester, 











you don’t mean to say you won’t! it will make afamily | 


quarrel which can never be got over.” 

A weary look came into Hester’s face. 

‘“Why should you not go, Bridget? you can be 
quite happy with Nellie.” 

The impetuous girl had flung her arms round her 


in a moment, heedless that Aunt Lucy was sitting | 


close by pouring out coffee. 

‘* Bridget,”—Hester tried the old hard voice, but 
she did not know her weakness; instead there came a 
sob, a short, panting struggle, and then she burst inte 
such hysterical weeping that Lucy and Bridget were 
frightened. Lucy rose gently, and was going away, 
she thought Hester would be best alone with her sister ; 
but her niece beckoned her to stay. 

“You go, Bridget,” she said presently; ‘I want 
to speak to Aunt Lucy.” 

This seemed to Bridget the strangest mood of all, 
that Hester should send her away and choose Aunt 
Lucy, of all people in the world, as her confidant. 

‘Aunt Lucy,” Hester kept down her sobs deter- 
minedly, ‘this sort of thing can’t go on; it has hap- 
pened to me before when I was alone. I believe I 
must have change of some kind. Could I go away by 


myself, quite alone, anywhere, while Bridget is with | 


Nellie?” 

Lucy thought to herself that Hester was not fit to 
go anywhere alone; she seemed altogether unstrung, 
and out of harmony with life. 

“I think you ought to go away from Firgrove at 
once,” and then, moved out of her timidity by those 
worn, imploring eyes, she took a new tone with 
Hester. ‘‘ Will you obey me, asif I were a doctor, 
dearest, even if I prescribe something you con’t like?” 
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Hester clasped her hands over her eyes. 

‘‘T believe that would be best for me,” she said; ‘‘I 
want bracing, and doing what is against one’s inclina- 
tion always braces—if it were not like that poor Mrs. 
Wood, I should say I have grown thoroughly unnerved 
lately. Well, what is your remedy ?” she smiled and 
looked up at Lucy. 

“IT think you had better accept Nellic’s invitation, 
and go to the Chase.” Hester’s face clouded. ‘It 
will not be pleasant, you will have to make an effort 
to be affectionate to your cousin, but you will have 
to make that effort sooner or later, and just now 
it would do you good. Come, come, Hester,” she 
went on bravely, reassured to sce that though the 
gitl looked downcast, she had not turned away ; 
“IT haye been getting proud of my doctoring lately 


among the poor people, let me try my hand on} 


ou.” 
‘ “But I told Bridget I would not go; at least I said 
she could go alone.” 

“You did not say you would not go; and besides, 
Hester, I think you must still feel interest enough in 
Nellie to wish to judge for yourselfabout her husband. 
I am going to be Aunt Thornton for once, and manage 
you just as I like.” She bent down and kissed Hester. 
“You will go, won’t you, dearest?” 

Hester was, as she had said, so weak, so nerveless, 
that it was a relief, though she scarcely knew it, to be 
managed and decided for. 


| and then she looked ashamed of herself. 





*‘T suppose I must,” she said, half ungraciously, 
** Yes, thank 
you, settle it just as you please, aunt.” Lucy saw 
how her lips trembled, and she made no answer. She 
knew that there is no time when the heart requires so 
much quiet as when it has just achieved a victory over 
self; she felt that even sympathy just now would 
probably irritate Hester. 

Bridget came back, and breakfast-time passed with- 
out any further talk of the visit to Nellie. 

But after luncheon, Bridget announced her intention 
of answering her cousin’s letter. 

** You can say we will both go to her on Saturday,” 
said Hester. 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad,” said Bridget. She looked at 
Lucy, and something in her aunt’s face checked her 
Joy: 

‘**T am so glad,” she said, more quietly; and then, 
as if she dreaded her own discretion, ‘‘I will go and 
write my note at once.” 

Jane came in with a card. 

‘‘Miss Burr, if you please, ma’am.” 

‘*Oh, I must go and see Miss Burr,” said Bridget. 
‘*Miss Gibbins has seen her once, and she almost raves 
about her, and I’ve made up my mind not to like her 
at all, though she is Mr. Deane’s cousin.” 

‘Oh, Bridget, you naughty girl!”’ came from Lucy 
and Hester, and they all went into the breakfast-room 
to see their new neighbour. 





BARON BUNSEN.* 


In 1814, “‘on a certain cheerful evening,” a knot 
of college friends, who had met after separation in the 
old university town of Géttingen, agreed to vow that 
each should in his lifetime accomplish something great. 
The fine enthusiasm of youth is never tired of 
laying down for itself a lofty design, undeterred by 
the failure of its predecessors, whose similar designs 
have shamed the results of their maturer labour; and 
this credulousness of its own strength, and resolute 
hope to conquer for its part obstructions before which 
other men have fallen, is a weakness too nearly akin 
to yirtue to be harshly judged. Tew at least can 
afford to smile at the Gottingen students. Jar more 
fully than is the case with most, several of those 
German youths lived to redeem their college pledge. 
Professor Brandis, the historian of Greek philosophy, 
was one of them; Lachmann was another, whose 
critical labours on the New Testament first gave due 
value to the earlicst accessible text, that which was 
current in Eastern Christendom during the fourth 
century; a third was Liicke, to whom we owe a com- 
mentary, at once the most learned and the most full 
of insight which we possess, on the writings of St. 
John. The centro and soul of the band was a man of 
powers more fertile and varied than any of these, who, 
to indefatigable energy, joined a temper singularly 
happy, and an impulsive, impressionable nature, 
which, as it lay open on all sides to influences of 
every kind, overflowed also with exuberant sympathies 
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and such a frank bestowal of confidence as made it 
impossible not to loye him. This was Christian Carl 
Bunsen. 

After five years of university residence, Bunsen 
stood now, at the age of twenty-three, on the point of 
entering practical life, with a world of half-formed 
schemes for the future reyolying in his brain and an 
insatiable hunger after study. He had, indeed, little 
to trust to for success in life except his scholarship. 
His father was a keen old soldier, hot-tempered, but 
kindly and upright, who had retired from the Dutch 
service with some wounds and a very small pension, 
to spend the quiet evening of his days at Corpach, the 
tiny residenz-stadt of one of the tiniest of principalities, 
in the old thatched farmhouse which had descended 
to him from his yeoman ancestors. In this humble 
home, where the family’s slender income was eked out 
by clerical work at copying of deeds, Christian Carl, 
sole fruit of a late second marriage, grew up the only 
child, his two half-sisters being generally in Holland 
or elsewhere. The boy was too joyous by constitution 
to suffer from that want of family companionship 
which often presses heavily on children brought up 
with none but graye and grown people about them ; 
and there was in his home a deal of genuine old- 
fashioned German godliness, which, if it was a litle 
hard, or even narrow, was not less likely on that 
account to give a healthy sense of duty and a firm 
moral fibre to the boy, whose somewhat easy nature, 
rich even to luxuriance, loved to lay itself abroad and 
bask in every pleasant influence. Patient toil with 
rigorous thrift, conscientious attention to each small 
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detail in an uneventful life, Christian content and 
daily devout acknowledgment of God, respect for 
justice allied to a quite passionate love of freedom,— 
these were among thé chief lessons he learned in that 
Corpach home. The circumstances which surrounded 
young Bunsen in his boyhood, as well as those which 
marked his removal from the town gymnasium to the 
University, first of Marburg and then of Gittingen, 
remind one strongly of the early life of many of our 
own Scottish youths, with, perhaps, this difference 
to be noted, that the piety of humble German 
families is freer than that of Scotland, less fed on 
dogma, and full of a simpler deyoutness. Quite 
Scotch, at all events, was the love for learning in a 
crofter’s house, which, with painful economy, sent out 
the cleyer son to seek, in a great university, the 
means of rising to high office and an European name. 
His father’s well-sayed hundred thalers went only a 
small way towards college expenses. A scholarship 
at Marburg tided over one year; but Marburg was 
too insignificant a university, and Géttingen, even 
with free commons, was costly ; so the young German, 
like many a Scottish, student thought himself fortu- 
nate to give lessons in the third class of the gymna- 
sium, and private tuition to a rich pupil. 

From school, where his fellows wondered at his 
industry as much as at his talent, Bunsen brought 
to college a slender acquaintance, indeed, with books, 


but some knowledge of English and French, besides | 


the usual classical attainments, great capacity for work, 
and a very modest ambition.- His boyish bent towards 
the sacred ministry did not long survive entrance on 
college life. At Marburg, still more at Gdttingen, 
under the shadow of the great Heyne, the love for 
languages steadily grew till it determined by degrees 
his course of study, and especially his purposes for 
the future. These were by this time of the boldest. 
Before he left the university in 1814, he had con- 
ceived a project vast enough to have filled half-a- 
dozen lives with learned labour. As matured and 
submitted to Niebuhr a year or two later, this project 
embraced a thorough investigation of the whole of 
human history, with a view to trace the various de- 
velopments of the ‘‘ consciousness of God in the mind 
of man.” In other words, it was to be a complete 
philosophy of religious history. Inquiries along three 
separate lines, of philology, history, and philosophy, 
applied successively to three great groups of civilised 
nations, the Germanic, the classical, and the Eastern, 
were to conduct to a science of human development, 
resting on an exhaustive analysis of facts, yet com- 
prehensive enough to embrace them under one system, 
and yielding the solution of the highest of all human 
problems. There is something touching in the patient 
enthusiasm with which Bunsen clung to this prodi- 
gious scheme. Those who feel its hopelessness most 
will be those who will best sympathise with the 
fascination which it had for him. How it shaped 
itself for years in his brain, how he made, or tried to 
make, his studies point to it; how for this he went to 

Copenhagen to learn Icelandic, and to Paris to study | 
Persian “ furiously,” under De Sacy ; how he planned | c 
a three-years’ residence in Calcutta for the sake of the 
Indian tongues; how, by degrees, as circumstances 
broke down his plan, he reluctantly learned ard 





confessed with a half apology, that its dimensions 
were out of proportion to the duration of a single 
life; how at last he came even to find, to his 
disappointment, yet with thankfulness, that the 
bold scheme of his youth had been vitiated through 
the omission of its real centre, Christianity, without 
an inward and vital knowledge of which no philo- 
sophy of man’s religious history is at all possible: 
all this, which can be only hinted at here, forms a 
curious and almost pathetic story of intellectual 
ambition. 

It was in 1816 that Bunsen first went to Rome. 
He had come into Italy to meet an American friend 
and pupil, young Mr. Astor of New York, on whose 
assistance alone rested all hope of carrying out his 
projects, especially that of the Indian journey. At 
Florence, he heard that Mr. Astor had been called 
back to America. On the instant, his plans seemed 
to collapse and leaye him without a future, a resource- 
less, friendless stranger in a foreign land. Bunsen, 
in whose prosperous career there were few reverses, 
never forgot the bitterness of that hour. The very 
scene burned itself into his recollection. It was in 
the Loggia de’ Lanzi, that noble fragment of a colon- 
nade which Orcagna designed on a scale too great for 
even Florence to complete it, that the news met him. 
‘*Tt was here,” he wrote ten years later, when success 
had set his early trouble ‘in relief, ‘‘ on the stone seat 
placed along the inner wall of the Loggie, that I 
struggled through a mixture of sorrow, pain, and 
disappointment, while the cold crowd of strangers 
passed before my eyes.” * Bunsen’s good fortune did 
not long desert him. He took another pupil, went on 
to Rome, and found there, besides a patron in Niebuhr 
the Prussian minister, and a friend in Brandis his 
Secretary of Legation, a life-long companion and 
second self in that accomplished English lady to 
whose pious care we owe these memoirs of his life. 
Twelye months from that hour of desolation in 
Orcagna’s Loggie saw him with the whole current of 
his life changed, lifted out of the fear of straits, and 
settled in a Roman home. From this point, adyance- 
ment followed fast. It may occur to some to recall 
the curious passaget in which De Quincy suggests 
how fatal it was to stand in the way of a man so 
loved by fortune as his friend Wordsworth, when they 
read how, employment being wanted for Bunsen, 
Brandis threw up his secretaryship in ill health, and, 
some years after, Niebuhr himself vacated his dis- 
tinguished post, as if on purpose to open in succos- 
sion to the young student, the appointments of Secre- 
tary of Legation, Chargé d’Affaires, and, finally, 
Resident Minister at the Court of Rome. To Bunsen 
himself, his rise suggested more pious reflections. It 
was a saying of his own, that ‘‘ he who does not find 
God in the guidance of his own life will find Him 
nowhere.” ¢ By the influences under which he was 
so singularly brought at Rome, were moulded the 
whole of his after career and the work which he lived 
to do for learning and the Church. These influences 


| were mainly three : that of Niebuhr, of his wife, and 


of Rome itself. 





* Memoir, vol. i. p. 275. 
+ Recollections of the Lake Poets. _ 
t Gelzer: Bunsen als Staatsmann und Schriftsteller, 1861, p. 21. 
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To Niebuhr, Bunsen owed it first of all that he 
abandoned abstract study for the practical duties of a 
diplomatist. The old passion for his cherished scheme 
of research struggled long against the trammels of 
office and his absorption in political business. It is 
probable that, but for the reverential and enthusiastic 
love, amounting almost to adoration, which he felt 
for the great father of modern critical history, and 
but for the splendid prospects which the friendship of 
such a man opened to him, it might not have struggled 
in vain. But at Niebuhr’s feet he sat as a learner, 
and at Niebuhr’s side he laboured as a colleague, till 
the political interests of his adopted Prussian father- 
land had grown to be part of his being. The marked 
favour shown him by the sovereign then reigning, 
Frederick William III., and the personal friendship 
of his late majesty, both before and after his accession, 
served to keep him till old age in a profession to which 
he had first been led in youth by the influence, as 
much as the advice, of Niebuhr. How far this was a 
benefit for the world may be doubted. To Bunsen 
himself, diplomacy brought position and means, and 
at length a peerage; but it is open to question whether 
the permanent results of his life might not at this day 
have been greater than they are, had his undistracted 
strength been given to religious history and biblical 
literature. It is certain, at all events, that the extent 
to which Bunsen in his early manhood subjected his 
judgment to the political maxims of Niebuhr, was for 
him a misfortune. It was not till after the death of 
the man to whom, for fifteen years, he trained him- 
self to look as to the ‘‘ Pharos in the storm,”* that 
his mind can be said to have acted with independence 
on public questions. 

However this may be, there is another influence 
than Niebuhr’s which can be traced, after 1817, 
through the modest records of the Baroness Bunsen, 
and which seems to have been powerful only for good. 
Itis her own. The careful reader of this memoir can 
scarcely fail to see that, though no word of the biogra- 
pher’s calls us to notice it, his marriage was for 
Bunsen the beginning of a new and far deeper period 
of religious life. Before that date, indeed, materials 
from which to judge of his inner history almost wholly 
fail us; we know only that he did not lose as a student 
the reverence for religion and the habit of Bible- 
reading which he had brought from his father’s house. 
Yet we cannot be mistaken in thinking that, after his 
marriage, a change took place in his attitude towards 
Christian truth ; for, not only do we trace it distinctly 
through his allusions to the subject during the years 
1817 to 1819, we even have at one place his own 
account of it, and of the source to which he referred 
it. It occurs in a letter to his eldest half-sister. No 
one had in his youth made a deeper religious impres- 
sion on Bunsen than his sister Christina. During a 
visit which she paid to Corpach in his boyhood, and one 
which he paid to her in Holland, this clever and high- 
spirited woman, whose strong religious nature, poverty, 
chronic ill health, and a life-long disappointment 
seem to have soured rather than softened, secured the 
love and reverence of her young brother to an extent 
which her character did not justify, and which closer 
contact at a later period sadly tried. Her influence 


was not valueless. Her rigorous fault-finding and 
hard ideal of duty helped to brace his character; and 
the aid which her position led him to extend to her 
formed a discipline in self-denial. He was grateful 
for these services ; but it was Bunsen’s nature to break 
out in extravagant admiration of those whom his love 
erected into ideals; and, while the illusion lasted, he 
credited Christina with every Christian virtue, and 
looked to her as the good angel of his life. To her, 
then, immediately after the Christmas which followed 
his marriage, when, for the first time for several years, 
he had taken the communion, he wrote as follows: 
‘Herein I erred, that I supposed one might under- 
stand heathenism by itself, and that, as regards 
Christianity, one needed only so much knowledge as 
might easily be acquired ; its documents and dogmas 
I supposed to be long known and understood, as far 
as understanding them was possible, and that that 
must be sufficient. Herein lay my error; for who 
knows Christianity but he who makes it the central 
point of his thoughts and actions? Who knows the 
Bible but he who makes it his confidential friend, his 
dictionary, and his grammar? Thus it is also with 
the calling to a comprehension of the highest things. 
To know Christ, and the Bible, and to extend on earth 
the kingdom of Christ, is the duty of every man, 
more especially of him who is busied with the con- 
templation of the highest things. All this has been 
working in my head almost daily for the last six 
months,” i.e., since his marriage, ‘and little or 
nothing would I write on the subject, because I de- 
sired that it should ferment, and clear, and shape 
itself. Next to God, my wife has had the greatest 
influence on my meditations; for, as since 1814 you, 
by your life and your faith, have directed my mind to 
the contemplation of Christ and His teaching, so has 
Fanny now, in the same twofold manner. We have 
read the Bible together, as she was always accustomed 
to do before; and her acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures (of which she knows a great portion by heart), 
her faith, combined with clearness of understanding, 
and the Christian spirit which regulates her life, have 
pointed out to me more and more the treasure of all 
treasures; and I see clearly, that without thorough 
and deep study of the Bible, and of Christianity and 
its history, I can neither accomplish anything good in 
my other philosophical and historical undertakings, 

nor find for myself tranquillity of spirit, and the 
means of quenching the thirst for inquiry, and for 
regulating contemplation. Wherefore, I am firmly 
resolved to undertake this, and see how far the Holy 
Spirit of God will help me forwards.”* The same 

conviction that only through inward experience of the 

power of Christian truth on heart and life can any 

real knowledge of Christianity be got, with the same 

desire after such experience, is expressed still more 

clearly, and sometimes even too strongly,} in succeed- 

ing years. At the close of 1819, he was able to bear 

this testimony to the results of his changed views: 

‘Since I attained to a clear consciousness, by inward 

experience, that there is no way of satisfying the 

needs of the soul, or tranquillizing the heart’s long- 

ings, but by the inner life in Christ—aspiration after 

eternal blessedness, and consequent direction of the 











* Memoir, i. 367. a 
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of an increase of power for the work of my calling, 
whatever it be, and of joy and spirit in performing it. 
Nothing external, no learning, no philosophy, no study 
of the various religions of the earth, can help towards 
the soul’s blessedness and living consciousness of 
salvation; it is the inward man, the essential centre 
of existence—after all that is accidental has been cast 
off—that must, with the grace of God, accomplish the 
work. Since I haye clearly perceived this, I seek no 
more the things of religion far off, and without me ; 
nor do I delay the seeking after the one thing needful, 
or suppose the finding it to depend upon the higher 
degree of enlightenment to be attained by this or the 
other acquisition of knowledge (that is, itis my de- 
liberate resolution so to do).’’* 

Plainly it was good for Bunsen when the influence 
of his wife supplanted that of a sister, whose religion 
—though she ‘“‘could teach the highest and deepest 
truths of Christianity to the edification of others” — 
was ‘“‘that of the understanding only.” + From this 
date, Christian theology and the Christian Church 
became the centre of all his studies. To advance the 
one and minister to the other’s profit were objects 
which he henceforth pursued through life with such 
earnestness as could only spring from decided per- 
sonal religion. He was characteristically a scholar ; 
and whatever he did in the domain of Biblical re- 
search, he sought to do with scholarly thoroughness 
and freedom. But the scholar was now also the be- 
liever. It was not an abstract or merely scientific 
interest which he took in studies from which, as a 
layman and a busy man of affairs, he might have 
easily held himself excused. In one of the latest and 
most touching of his published letters, he writes that 
*‘the search after truth, and especially after Christian 
truth, is not a path strewn with roses, but a thorny 
path, upon which all the evil influences of ignorance, 
conceit, prejudice, and, above all, of self-interest and 
of mammon, await the faithful inquirer; and every 
one would avoid entering upon it who does not con- 
sider the domg so as a sacred duty, as a mission, which 
must be accepted, on pain of becoming a faithless 
steward and a traitor.” { These are not the words of 
a dilettante in theology. To know the truth, and to 
make his fellow-Christians know it, to grow, and help 
them to grow, in Christian life; for this, with good 
success or with none, it is impossible to doubt that for 
more than forty years he toiled. 

The immediate direction of his first literary labours 
was determined by the place of his residence. Rome 
forced him, as a thoughtful Christian, to the subject 
of the Church. In presence of the centred organiza- 
tion and full worship of Rome, he felt the defects 
which every serious man finds in the broken sections 
of Protestant Christendom. It appeared to him that, 
in his own fatherland in particular, Protestantism 
wanted all those three bonds of common life, without 
which, as he conceived, no Church can properly exist. § 
A common creed it was hopeless to think of; disci- 
pline must be a growth of church life itself ; but might 
not a common form of worship, at least, be attempted ? 
It was not only as a point of union where the divergent 





* i, 167. 
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mind and all its powers towards God—I am ual 








Protestants of Germany might meet to express, throuch 
accepted formulas, their common worship, that the 
idea of a new German liturgy had first commended 
itself to Bunsen; though in this view it acquired 
fresh interest from the scheme of union which the 
King of Prussia was then, with the best intention, 
but with ill-considered violence, pressing upon the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches: it was also as an 
instrument of spiritual revival and a safeguard against 
doctrinal aberration or any future declension of life. 
In Rome, he believed he had a fair field for an experi- 
ment on a small scale. In 1818, a small congregation 
of Germans had been gathered there, and, through 
the influence of Niebuhr, a chaplain had been attached 
to the legation. Bunsen undertook to prepare a liturgy 
for this chapel. The liturgy was soon prepared ; but 
the enterprise swelled into a labour of years, and, 
after prolonged and exhaustive inquiry, both into the 
Reformation hymnology of his native tongue and into 
the ancient liturgical treasures of the Greek Church, 
with the use which has been made of them by the 
Churches of the West, Catholic or Reformed, it re- 
sulted in the publication, in 1833, of a Hymn and 
Prayer Book. One wishes one could say that this result 
repaid the expenditure of so much of Bunsen’s strength 
during the best days of youth. His hymn-book, in- 
deed, rendered a noble and much-needed service by 


bringing back to the hearts of his countrymen the | 


precious compositions of their first reforming fathers, 
freed from those alterations by which they had 
been falsified and debased in the rationalistic period. 


But his Common Prayers failed of acceptance, and | 
brought undeserved suspicion on their author’s Pro- | 


testantism. It is possibly reserved for another genc- 
ration of German or of Scottish Christians, by whom 









the nced of full social expression for the highest idea | 
of worship may be more felt than it is now, to do him | 


justice. 
will doubt that he has, at least, hit the heart of it, 
while it will, in all probability, be many a day before 
another will deyote half so much pains or learning to 
work it out. I cannot, indeed, attach to liturgical 
forms, even when used, as he would use them, in 
combination with free prayers, the importance which 
he attached to them. It was natural, perhaps, for 
Bunsen, with his eye fixed especially on Prussia and 
on England, to infer that had Prussian worship been 
regulated by such a standard as the English Prayer- 
Book, Prussian theology might have wandered less 
seriously from the orthodoxy of the Reformation. It 
may be permitted to doubt the inference. Orthodoxy 
has, since the Reformation, been better preserved in 


Few who have given the subject attention | 


Scotland, which, for two centuries at least, has had | 


no liturgy, than in England, which has the best in | 


the world. What Bunsen thought only a hymn and 
prayer book could accomplish for his own Church, has 
been accomplished for the Scotch by a Confession and 
a confessional catechism. In truth, if anything can 
guarantee to a Church the preservation of pure and 
living faith, which it seems too much to hope for, it 
must be something which has power in it to generate 
life, not that which, like a form of prayer, can only 
express life. For the perfect expression, however, of 
a Church’s religious life on its devotional side, there 
are defects both in fixed and free worship which a 
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wise combination of the two might avoid. Unliturgi- 
cal services are in practice too often poor, diffuse, and 
undevotional; at their best they necessarily tend to 
substitute the expression of a personal and temporary 
mood of the speaker for the common desires and feel- 
ings of the congregation. Liturgical service, on the 
other hand, tends rather more strongly to formalism ; 
and at its best excludes the warm and natural utter- 
ance of such devotional emotions as it is always the 
expectation of Christian men to haye stirred in them 
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by the free Spirit of God. It were worth while to 
have the experiment of a combined system fairly 
tried on some adequate scale, as it might best be by 
the Nonconformists of England. But, whatever mode 
be preferred for the couduct of public worship, we 
owe to Bunsen thanks for pointedly reminding us of 
the main idea to be expressed by all Christian worship 
whatever. It is, as he puts it in his first letter to 
Arnold,* the evangelical sacrifice of thanks and self- 
dedication, for the offering of which, as our “ rational 
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After a Portrait by Rosting 


service,” each believer has been made by Christ a | come. 


If a liturgy compiled, as Bunsen’s was, on 








spiritual priest. This ‘true idea of sacrifice belongs | this plan from primitive materials—modified by what- 
to divine worship, or adoration as such, and not to the | ever has been special in the past of the Church that 
Communion, in the celebration of which, however, it | uses it—would help us to recover, and, after we have 
has its most perfect adaptation.” The more we strive | recovered it, to retain, this central thought in our 
to return to this scriptural and primitive conception | congregational worship, I, for one, should see in that 
of the service which a congregation or assembly of | result the most prevailing argument yet adduced in 
priestly men meets to offer unto the Father by the | favour of liturgical forms. But how, if for us now, 
Spirit through their invisible High Priest, the more | more even than in Bunsen’s youth, questions more 
true, and full, and rich, will our public devotions be- | * 7, 318. 
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vital than those of cu/tus press for attention—questions 
which touch the being, and not simply the well-being, | 
of the Church of Christ ? 

The twenty years which he spent at Rome were 
perhaps the happiest in Bunsen’s happy life. His 
success was as yet undimmed; many children were 
born to fill up his home with wealth of blessing; he 
who, to use his favourite image, had crossed over Jordan 
with his staff, became two bands; to his pleasant house 
on the Capitol trooped accomplished visitors out of every 
land; in many directions his vast powers of mind 
broke ground; and, being an activity which, thanks to 
his splendid health, was full of joy because ignorant 
of faticue, he went on am: sing those stores of lin- 
guistic and critical erudition at which in later years 
men wondered. Champollion inoculated him with the 
new fever of Egyptian discovery ; asa pupil of Heyne, 
and protégé of Nicbuhr, he could not help caring for 
Roman antiquities; the artists of the German art- | 
revival were around him; church-music linked itself 
to his liturgical studies; he endowed a Protestant | 
hospital and an archeological society : for everything 

(To be ce 
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he found room and leisure. At the same time his 
public duties kept him active intercourse with the 
| politics of the Continent. But the position of a Pro- 
testant minister at the Roman court was not without 
difficulty even in quiet times; and at lengtl gener 
the attempt of Prussia to : dju st her marriace laws to 
the mixed Catholic and Prot t Pol ypulation of those 
thenish provinces which had “se en ceded to her by the 
Treaty of Paris, differences arose betwixt the courts 
of Rome and Berlin, which, after protracted negotia- 
tions, led to the withdrawal of Bunsen from his ost. 
was perhaps inevitable that the minister ry had 
rattan his best to effect a reasonable compromise should 
be sacrificed to the violence of conflicting interests; 
but it was with a pain which he never quite overcame, 
that Bunsen went out to ‘‘ seek another ( Japitol else- 
where.”* The fall was made as easy as possible for 
him. One year’s leave of al e, very pleasantly 
passed in England, where he was received with much 
distinction, and another of light but honourable duty 
at Berne, were followed by his mission, first as envoy 
and then as ambassador, to the Court of St. James’s, 
tinued.) J. OSWALD DYKES. 
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Havine brought the history of Abraham, the | 
founder of the Hebrew nation, and *‘ the father of the | 
faithful ” of all nations, to its close, the historian pro- | 
ceeds with that of Isaac, the successor of Abraham, 
as heir of the covenant and chief of the chosen race. 
In the first place, however, he gives an account (xxv. 
12—18) of the descendants of Ishmael, to show that | 
the promise given by God concerning him was ful- 
filled; followed by that of his death at the advanced 
age of one hundred and thirty-seven. That the list 
here given embraces all the descendants of Ishmael, 
is less probable than that it includes only those who 
became phylarchs or heads of tribes (ver. 16). Ithas| 
been thought by some ‘‘suspicious” that the same | 
number of sons should be assigned to Ishmael as to 
Jacob. But we are not obliged to believe, from what 
is narrated, that Ishmael had only twelve sons; for | 
anything Moses says to the contrary, he may have hax 
many more; all that we are required to ‘believe is, 
that the number of tribes into which his descendants 
were divided was but twelve; and this is in keeping 
with that dodecarchical distribution which we find so | 
prevalent among ancient nations. The historian in- | 
forms us that the descendants of Ishmael occupied 
from Havilah to Shur, which is on the confines of 
Egypt, in the direction of Assyria, 7.e., their territory 
found its southern boundary in a line drawn from the 
country of the Chaulotians on the borders of Arabia 
Petra and Felix, to the desert of Jifur, lying to the 
east of Eeyrt, and thence stretched away to the 
north-east as fur as the boundary of Assyria. Ther 
is thus ilies d to them a territory the same as that 
which Josephus says they occupied, viz., from the 
Euphrates to the Ked Sea (Antiq., i. 12, 4). The 
writer is careful 
this way, was fulfilled the promise which the angel of 


| 


| 


communication between its mem 


| verb signifying to /w 


ilso to remind his readers how, in|. 


the Lord had given Hagar concerning her son, = 
he should “ dwell in the presence of all his brethrex 
(xvi. 12); that is, should hold his own, aiein 3 an 


| independent position before all the other descendants of 


Abraham. The notice of Ishmael concludes with the 


| words, ‘‘he settled” [not as in the English version, 


‘*he died,” +] ‘‘in the presence of his brethren” (xxv. 
12—18). 

Of Isaac, the quiet, contemplative, unambitious, 
and perhaps somewhat indolent, though pious man, 
the historian has little to record. He commences pe 
the birth of his sons. Rebekah at leneth, in answer 
to prayer, became a mother. But portents preceded 
and attended the birth of the twins with which she 
was pregnant. The children struggled in her womb. 
Fancying this to be of evil omen, she went to inquire 
of Jehovah, either by simply praying to Him, or, as is 


y 
I 
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| more likely from the tenor of the narrative, by availing 
| herself of the services of some one who, as the priest 


or prophet of the houschold, act ted as a medium \ 
rs and God—in all 
probability, Abral himself rs xx. 7). ‘35 
answer returned justified her suspicions; she was told 
that the heads of two distinct nations were in her 
womb, one stronger than the other, and that the elder 
should serve the younger. When she was delivered, 
the first-born a7 dish-b rown colour, 
and covered wit 1air; the second came into the 
world immediately i 
heel with his hi eceived the name 
Esau, or Hairy, fre ity of his outer in- 
tegument; the younger was called Jacob, from a 
t.e., to tuke or hold by the heel, 


and grasping his 


455. 

verb is the same as that used Judges vii. 12, where in our version 
it is rendered “lay alongs It ¢ esses the action of one who seitles 
down in a place, and keeps it in the iace of .dversaries. 
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that Jacob m« ded 


and by metonymy to supplant, 
Heeler, or Supplanter (xxv. 1996). 

There is no valid reason why we should not accept 
this narrative as historical. It is quite conceivable 
that Rebekah, startled by the violence (this lies in the 
word used by the writer, Yithrotsatsoo) with which 
the children struggled in her womb, should have 
thought this portended something ominous; and 
thinking this, that she, a God-fearing woman, who 
knew that the children had been given to her in 
answer to special prayer, should have aske 1d counsel of 
the Lord in the matter. True, there was no oracle in 
those days, no Urim and Thummim to which pepple 
might resort, as in later times; but it does not follow 
from this that there was no way at all by which pious 
people might ask of God what He alone could tell 
them, when they were in perplexity. We know from 
express statement, that when people wished to inquire 
of the Lord, there were two channels through which 
an answer might be conveyed to them, besides the 
Urim and Thummim, viz., Dreams and a Prophet 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 6); and either of these might have 
been made use of on this occasion. As for the asser- 
tion which some have hazarded, that what is said of 
Jacob’s laying hold of his brother’s heel ‘‘ runs counter 
to all physical possibility,” it is one which mere 
Biblical critics are not competent either to make or 
to refute; the question can be decided only by 
professional men. Their answer may be that such 
a thing has never come under their notice; but that 
it is absolut ely impossible, those whose ig 8 nce 
is the largest will, T venture to say, be the last to 
assert. 

The difference between the two children, thus indi- 
cated at their birth, speedily developed itself as they 
grew up. Esau selected for himself the roaming life 
and exciting pursuits of the hunter; while Jacob con- 
tented himself with the homely and peaceful labours 
of pastoral life. As not unfrequently happens, the 
more energetic and impetuous son is the favourite of 
the quiet and meditative father; while Rebekah, 
whose disposition led her to seek the end she desired 
by art rather than by force, prefers the more pliable 
and crafty Jacob. An opportunity ere long occurs for 
the latter gaining an advantage at the expense of 
brother. Esau, returning from the chase, weary and 
famished, finds his brother with a dish of lentils, still 
a favourite dish in Egypt and Syria; and, ever im- 
petuous and unaccustomed to impose any restraint on 
his appetites, he eagerly exclaims, ‘‘ Give me to eat 
of that red, that red there,” alluding to the colour | 
of the lentils. As what followed made this a memo- 
rable utterance, Esau received from it a nickname, | 
Edom (red), which ultimately superseded hi proper 
name, at least as a tribal designation. Jacob, know- 
ing tho character of his brother, who never allowed a lf 
future advantage to counterbalance a present grati- 
fication, proposes that he should barter his right of | 
primogeniture for the means of satisfying his appetite. 
What this implied in those early times, it is not easy 
to say ; perhaps, as in later times, a double portion of | 
the paternal inheritance (Deut. xxi. 17), certainly, | 
pre-eminence in the tribe, and, in the case of the 
patriarchs, the title to the covenant blessing (comp. 
XXVii. 28, 29). For the last, Esau doubtless cared 
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' an hundredfold, a yield greatly beyond what the most 





little ; he was, as the Apostle says, ‘a profane man, 

one to whom sacred things were of little value com- 
pared with carnal enjoyment; and thouch the material 
advantages of the birthright were likely to be more 
valued by him, we can e easily understand how a man 
of his temperament might, in his passionate eagerness 


to gratify his appetite, forget even them. It may 
be, also, that, knowing that without his father’s con- 


sent no transfer of his birthright could be valid, he 
presumed on his father’s love for him securing hit 
against the chance of such consent being given. Be 
this as it may, he showed that he set little store by the 
privilege, and was willing to incur tho risk of forfeit- 
ing it rather than not avail himself of the means 
within his reach of staying his hunger (xxv. 27—84). 
The next event in the life of Isaac which the his- 
torian narrates, is one which beays so close a resem- 
blance to an event in the history of his father, that 
some have proposed to regard them as simply different 
versions of the same story. A severe famine having 
fallen on the land where Isaac dwelt, the patriarch 
went down to Gerar, on his way, apparently, to 
Egypt. Here God appeared to him, forbade him to go 
to Esypt, and renewed to him the promise which He 
had made to Abraham. Isaac accordingly remained 
in Gerar; and here he was tempted, in order to pre- 
serve himself from the lawless violence of those among 
whom he dwelt, to resort to the same expedient as 
Abraham had adopted, and pass off Rebekah for his 
sister. Before, however, any one had made advances 
to Rebekah, the deception was discovered by Abi- 
melech, the king of Gerar; probably the same as 
Abraham had to do with (for though eighty years had 
elapsed since then, yet, in an age when men not un- 
usually lived to be much above a hundred, there is 
nothing improbable in the supposed identity). Having 
ascertained that Rebekah was Isaac’s wile—p erhaps, 
remembering the case of Abraham, he had watched 
the pair, so as to satisfy himself as to the relation in 
which they stood to each other—Abimelech reproved 
Isaac for his untruthfulness, and forbade any of his 
people to touch Rebekah under pain of death (xxvi. 
1—11). Here is one point of essential difference be- 
tween this narrative and that concerning Abraham. 
Sarah was taken into the harem of the king; in Re- 
bekah’s case the king not only showed no such inten- 
tion, but be ame her protector trom the license of his 
subjects. ‘This falls in with what might be expected, 
if the Abimelech in both instances was the same per- 
son. In the ono case we have the conduct natural to 
one in the vigour of life, and who had not yet been 
aught that there were limits beyond which his royal 
prerogative to take whom he pleased into his harem, 
did not extend; in the in’ we have the conduct 
appropriate to one in whom old age had cooled the 
lame of passion, one whom experience had taught the 
or and eyil of hasty conclusions and violent pro- 
ceedings in such matters. The two narratives thus 








| not only are secn to be of distinct events, but the 


! latter in a manner presupposes the former, and the 
two mutually authenticate each other. 

Isaac, while resident at Gerar, greatly increased in 
wealth. So fertile was the soil in ‘that district at this 
time, that when sowed by him, it yielded a return of 
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fertile districts in Palestine now produce, but which, 
in connection with other facts, indicates that the pro- 
ductive power of the whole country was anciently 
immensely beyond what it is now. The great wealth 
of Isaac led to his being envied by the Philistines, 
who showed their ill-will to him by stopping up the 
wells which Abraham had dug, an act of extreme 
violence, which had for its object the driving of him 
from their country. In this they succeeded; even 
Abimelech desired Isaac to depart; and the latter 
accordingly removed, and pitched his tent in the 
valley of Gerar, probably what is now called the 
Jurf-el-Gerar, a broad and deep valley which joins 
the Wady-es-Sheriah. Here he found some wells 
which Abraham had dug, and these he dug again, 
clearing out the rubbish with which they had been 
filled up. His servants also dug three new wells; but 
regarding two of these they came into collision with 
the Philistines ; the third, however, they were allowed 
to possess without dispute, and hence Isaac called it 
Rehoboth, i.e., breadths, or room, a name which, as 
some suppose, still survives in Ruhaibah, a place at 
the junction of the roads from Hebron and Gaza, about 
twenty-three miles to the south-west of Beersheba, 
where traces of wells may yet be seen.* From this 
Isaac went up to Beersheba, where he remained some 
time ; and there God appeared to him, and renewed to 
him the covenant He had made with Abraham. Here, 
also, Isaac renewed the treaty of alliance which his 
father had made with Abimelech, and confirmed it by 
an oath. In memory of this he called a well which 
his servants had dug there Shebah (oath); and, in 
allusion to this, gave a new significance to the name 
Beersheba, which his father had already given to the 
place (xxvi. 12—33). 

Having noticed the marriage of Esau, who, in the 
fortieth year of his age, took to him two wives of 
the daughters of the Canaanites, and the grief this 
occasioned to Isaac and Rebekah (xxvi. 34, 35), the 
historian concentrates his narrative on the history 
of Jacob, the heir of the covenant. He first re- 
cords how, by a ruse practised on the aged Isaac, 
Jacob succeeded in securing to himself the blessing 
which his father would otherwise have conferred on 
his elder son. He records also how, on the earnest 
entreaty of Esau, Isaac, though unable to revoke the 
blessing he had bestowed on Jacob, pronounced a 
blessing also on him (xxvii. 1—40). In this, and the 
blessing he pronounced on Jacob, the future of their 
descendants is strikingly delineated; and this shows 
that it was in the spirit of prophecy that Isaac spoke. 
Hence the irrevocability of the blessing; hence it was 
that Esau found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears.j| Had Isaac merely 
pronounced on Jacob a fraternal benediction out of the 
fulness of his heart, he could easily have recalled it— 
probably would have done so in displeasure, on ac- 
count of the unjustifiable imposition which had been 
practised upon him. But, having spoken under divine 
impulse, what he had uttered announced the purpose 
of God, and therefore could not be recalled. It is 
probable, also, that whatever resentment the patriarch 





* Robinson, “Researches,” i. 196; Stewart, “Tent and Khan,” p. 
1 ff. 
+ Heb. xii. 17. See Dean Alford’s note on this passage. 





may have felt at the way in which he had been treated, 
and however much he might condemn the act of his 
younger son, he could not on reflection conceal from 
himself that he had been foolishly and sinfully desir- 
ing to frustrate the divine purpose, in regard to 
his sons, made known to him by the announcement 
conveyed to his wife before their birth. A conscious- 
ness of this could not but humble him, and render 
him more disposed to condemn himself than to censure 
others, 

Jacob soon found that he had incurred his brother’s 
implacable enmity by the cours+ he had followed; and 
Rebekah, dreading the consequences to her favourite 
son of the vengeance over which Esau was brooding, 
hastened to send Jacob away to her own family in 
Mesopotamia. A ready reason for this was found in 
the desirableness of his obtaining a wife from among 
his own race, rather than that, like his brother, he 
should seek one from among the godless Canaanites. 
Dismissed with his father’s blessing—now enlarged so 
as to comprehend the whole of what God had cove- 
nanted with Abraham to give to his seed—Jacob set 
forth on his journey to Padanaram (xxvii. 41; xxviii. 
5). By this time he must have been in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age.* 

Before following Jacob in his journey, the histo- 
rian briefly records that Esau, seeing that his marriage 
with Canaanitish wives was a source of displeasure to 
his father and mother, tried to mend matters by 
taking, in addition to the wives he already had, a 
daughter of Ishmael (xxviii. 6—9). The names of 
these three wives of Esau are differently given in dif- 
ferent parts of the book; and this has been adduced 
as tending to impeach the historical authority of the 


narrative. The discrepancy will be best seen by a 
tabular statement :— 
Chap. xxvi. 34. Chap. xxxvi. 2, 3. 


1. Judith, daughter 
Beeri the Hittite. 


of Aholibamah, daughter of 
Anah, and grand-daughter 
of Zibeon the Hivite. 

Adah, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite. 


2. Bashemath, daughter 
of Elon the Hittite. 


Chap. xxviii. 9. 
8. Mahalath, daughter of Rashemath, daughter of 
Ishmael. Ishmael. 


Now, there is no great difficulty in dealing with the 
double names here merely as such, because, as they 
are all significant, and as Oriental women generally 
receive a new name when they are married,} we have 
only to suppose that, in the one case, Moses gives 
them what might be called their maiden name, and, 
in the other, the name they received as a compliment 
when married. We may suppose that Judith (pro- 
perly Jehudith, the praised one) became at her mar- 
riage Aholibamah (tent of the height) ; Bashemath 
(fragrant) became Adah (ornament); and Mahalath 
(jewel) became Bashemath (fragrant); and in this 
way all difficulty is removed arising from this source. 
But it is not so easy to get over the difficulty arising 
from the difference of names given to the father of 





* This is ascertained thus: Jacob was 130 when he stood before 
Pharaoh (xlvii. 9). But Joseph was then 30 + 7 + 2= 39 (xii. 46 5 
xlv. 6); and consequently at his birth his father must have been 91. Now 
when Joseph was born Jacob had been about fourteen years in Mesopo- 
tamia (xxx. 25, with xxix. 18, 21,27). Hence 91 — 14— 17. Bh 

+ See Hengstenberg Authentie das Pentateuchs, ii. 277; Eng. Tr. ii. 
223 ff. 
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Judith or Aholibamah. In the one list he is called 
Beeri, the Hittite; and in the other, Adah, the son of 
Zibeon the Hivite. Hengstenberg has mitigated, if 
not wholly removed, the difficulty as to the two names 
in this case by an ingenious conjecture. Beeri means 
well-man or spring-man ; now Adah, the son of Zibeon, 
acquired fame from being the discoverer of certain 
hot-springs® (perhaps those of Calirrhoé, in the Wady 
Zerga Maein). What more likely than that from this 
he came to be known as Beeri or Spring-man? If so, 
this will account for his receiving this name in the 
narrative, while in the genealogical roll he retains his 
proper name of Adah. As to the father of Judith 
being called a Hivite in the one passage and a Hittite 
in the other, this is only the difference between the 
specific and the generic appellation. Hittite was 
another name for Canaanite (comp. ch. xxvii. 46 with 
xxviii. 8; also Josh. i. 4; 1 Kings x. 29; 2 Kings 
vii. 6); and, though in the genealogical roll, where 
exactitude was required, he is called distinctively a 
Hivite; in the narrative, it was sufficient to indicate 
generally that he belonged to the Canaanites. An 

‘attempt has been made to introduce confusion into 
this record, by representing the Aholibamah men- 
tioned in xxxvi. 25 as the wife of Esau, in which case 
the person so named would appear as both the niece 
and the grand-daughter of Zibeon. But there is no 
hint on the part of the historian that this Aholibamah 
was Esau’s wife; and the identity of names proves 
nothing as to the identity of persons, unless it be as- 
sumed that aunt and niece can never have the same 
name, The family roll stood thus :— 


Serr. 
lL 





Zibecn. Anah (ver. 20), 


nade, Aholibamah (ver. 25). 
Aholibamah, Esau’s wife. 


There were two Anahs, an uncle and nephew; and 
two Aholibamahs, an aunt and niece. Is there aught 
strange in this? 

The historian now recounts the adventures of Jacob 
on his journey to Padanaram, and what befel him 
there. Setting out from Beersheba, he travelled 
northwards towards Haran. One night, as he lay 
with a stone for his pillow, asleep on the ground, a 
vision was vouchsafed to him ; he saw a ladder, reach- 
ing from the spot where he lay up to heaven; on it 
were angels, ascending and descending, and above 
stood Jehovah Himself, in visible form, who confirmed 
to him the promise He had given to his fathers, and 
so formally constituted him heir of the covenant. 
The ladder symbolized the open communication which 
God had established between Himself and his wor- 
shippers on earth; and the angels coming down and 
going up on it, the actual transmission of blessing to 
supply the wants of those who send up their cry unto 
God. Filled with joy and gratitude for the assurance 
which he had received, Jacob in the morning set up 
the stone he had used for a piliow as a monument to 
commemorate God’s goodness to him, and solemnly 
consecrated it to this use by pouring oil on it. This 


* Gen, xxxvi. 24. The Authorized Version ernneously render “ mules.” 
It should be “ hot springs.” 














is undoubtedly an indication of the great antiquity of 
the narrative, such stones being emphatically con- 
demned by the Mosaic law, because of the idolatrous 
practices with which they came to be associated (see 
Exod, xxiii. 24; xxxiv. 13; Ley. xxvi. 1, where the 
word rendered ‘‘ image” is the same as that rendered 
here “‘ pillar”). It has also been thought by many that 
we have here the origin of the anointed stones, called 
** Baitulia ” (Bacrvdca) among the heathen ; but, saving 
the resemblance between Bethel, the name which 
Jacob gave to the place, and ‘ Baitulia,” there is 
nothing to support this supposition. The “ Baitulia” 
were meteoric-stones, which were supposed to have 
come down from some deity, and were, consequently, 
worshipped ; whereas the stone which Jacob set up was 
simply a memorial-stone, to commemorate God’s kind- 
ness to him, and to stand as the record of his vow to 
God. The similarity between the words, also, is more 
apparent than real, and vanishes when they are 
closely compared. 

Jacob gave the name Bethel (house of God) to the 
place where the vision had been seen by him. There 
is some uncertainty whether it was the city called then 
and afterwards Luz by the Canaanites, or the district 
generally in which that city was placed, to which 
Jacob gave the name Bethel. On the one hand, there 
is the certainty that Luz was the scene of the vision, 
and that it was afterwards called Bethel (xxxv. 6, 7; 
xlviii. 3; Josh. xviii. 13); on the other there is the 
fact that a distinction seems to exist in the narrative 
between the place where Jacob slept, and which he 
called Bethel, and the city (comp. xxviii. 11, 19; 
xxxv. 14, 15); and there is also the fact that else- 
where Bethel is formally distinguished from [uz; 
and mention is made of Mount Bethel, or the moun- 
tain range of Bethel (Josh. xvi. 1, 2), The most pro- 
bable conclusion seems to be, that Jacob gave the 
name to the locality around the spot on which he slept, 
and that his descendants afterwards, when they came 
to possess the land, affixed it specially to the city. 

Cheered by the vision and gracious promise he had 
received, Jacob pursues his way to “the land of the 
sons of the East ;” that is, to the country east of the 
Euphrates. An account is given of his meeting with 
his cousin Rachel, in a scene so simply and graphic- 
ally described, and so thoroughly in keeping with 
Oriental usages and the simplicity of patriarchal life, 
that it is impossible to doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Conducted by Rachel to her father’s house, 
Jacob proposes his suit for Rachel as his wife, and 
agrees to serve her father, Laban, for her seven years. 
At the close of this period Jacob demands his wife; 
but Laban practises on him a deception, by substitut- 
ing his elder daughter Leah for Rachel. Jacob, at 
first indignant when he discovered the deception, is 
reconciled by the prospect of still obtaining Rachel, 
and agrees to serve for her another seven years; and, 
on the faith of this, he obtains Rachel. In the course 
of time, Leah bears him four sons—Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah. Rachel remains childless, and, 
smarting under the mortification of this, she persuades 
her husband to make her maid, Bilhah, his concubine, 
that so she might have children through her—the 
children of the servant being, according to Lastern 
fashion, counted as virtually those of her mistress. 
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Two sons are the offspring of this connection, Dan 
(judge) and Naphtali (my fighting). Leah, jealous of 
her sister’s influence over their husband, follows her 
example, and also procures her maid, Zilpah, to be 
his concubine; and by her he had also two sons, Gad 
(fortune, luck) and Asher (happy). Two other sons 
are born by Leah, Issachar (properly Issashchar, 
there is reward, or he bears reward) and Zebulon 
(dwelling), and a daughter, Dinah (judged). Rachel 
still remains childless, though she resorts to means 
such as the use of dudains—that is, the apples of the 
alraun (Mandrayora vernalis), a species of mandrake 
common in Palestine, and still used by the Arab 
women as a means of promoting child-bearing (xxx. 


14 ff.) At length she bears a son, a result which is | 


attributed by the historian to God’s remembering her, 
to show that it was from Him, the fountain of life, 
and not from the use of such means as she had re- 
sorted to, that the long-desired blessing was obtained. 
She called her son’s name Joseph, in which name 
there is probably an allusion both to the taking away 
of her reproach, and to the hope she cherished that 
another son might be added to this, the word being 
from a verb which signifies both to remove and to add. 
The historian, however, notes only the latter etymo- 
logy (xxix. 30—34). 

A difficulty has been started as to the time during 
which these children were born to Jacob. If he served 
seven years before he was married to Leah, and Joseph 


was born at the end of the fourteen years for which | 


he had agreed to serve for Leah and Rachel together, 
then Leah must have had seven children in less than 
seven years; and a considerable interval besides, 
during which Bilhah and Zilpah bare children, must 
haye elapsed. But this difficulty arises only if we 
suppose that the children were born successively, in the 
order narrated. This, however, is not affirmed by the 
historian, and need not be assumed by us. Bilhah, 
probably, had her first child before Leah had her 
fourth; and Leah may have borne her fifth son con- 
temporaneously, or nearly so, with Zilpah’s second 


son. There is no necessity further for supposing that 
Joseph was much younger, if at all younger, than 
Zebulon, Leah’s si ah was probably 
younger than Joseph, as the word ‘ afterwards” (ver. 
21) seems to point to a time later than that at which 
the course of the narrative has arrived. 

Jacob was now the father of a large family (how 
large we cannot say, for besides Dinah, whose birth is 
recorded, he had daughters, some of whom may have 
been born before he left Mesopotamia, see xxxvii. 
35; xlvi. 7); and, being naturally desirous of re- 
turning to his home in Canaan, and setting up 
an independent household, he requested Laban to 
send him and his wives and children away. Laban, 
however, wished him to remain; and, as Jacob was 
yet without any wealth of his own, he consented to 
continue to serve his father-in-law, on condition of 
The 
bargain proposed by Jacob was, that all the speckled, 
spotted, and black *mong the sheep, and all the 
‘marked, spotted, and white among the goats, should 
| be his. As, in the East, the goats are generally dark- 
| coloured, and the sheep white, and animals of either 
| Class speckled or spotted are rare, Laban eagerly 
caught at Jacob’s offer, as securing to him an able 
and faithful servant at a merely nominal wage. The 
result, however, proved very different. Jacob, by an 
| ingenious device, contrived that the number of speck- 
led and spotted cattle should be greatly increased ; 
so that the larger share fell into his hands (xxx. 25— 
| 43). The device to which he resorted was founded on 

a fact in natural history, with which the ancients were 
| familiar.* On the part of Jacob, it must be regarded 
‘as a somewhat dishonest trick; but he had to deal 
| with a selfish and overreaching man, who did not 
| scruple for his own interest to alter repeatedly the 
| terms of the contract he had made with his son-in- 
| law; and Jacob may have thought he was justified in 

using artifice to guin an advantage over one who had 
' so little hesitation in taking advantage of him. 
W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER. 
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| Fecelving a portion of the flock as his wages. 
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BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


No. 

So you want me to say something about that first 
miracle in Cana of Galilee. Well, it is a scene my 
mind often dwells upon. I love to think of our 
Blessed Lord among the common incidents of life. 
You two darlings have as yet young fresh hearts, 
and are easily moved: but by the time you have been 
fifty years knocking avout in this heartless world, 
you will find the gristle got very hard and callous 
about most of the places that are soft now, and it will 
take something unusual to stir that salt fountain 
inside. And it’s strange what kind of things do it, 
when nothing else will. There’s that sweetest bit in 
all old heathen poetry, that I tried to read to you, 
Margey, the other day, where the great grand 
warrior lifts his little soft child, having taken off the 
nodding plume which made it shrink back into its 
nurse’s arms, and kisses it, and prays for it. Well I | 


VIL 

used at school to think that very commonplace if not 
almost childish: but I never can read it now without 
the hot tear brimming over. And when anything at 
all like it happens in real life: when incongruities 
from two opposite sides of humanity meet on huma- 
nity’s common ground, the same takes place. Other 
incidents lose their freshness, but these never. 

And one of these is, Our Blessed Lord at a mar- 
riage. That bridegroom and bride, those cousins and 
gossips, I suppose they were just common ordinary 
people. I Suppose the bridegroom had arrayed him- 
self in his best, and the bride had been decked by 
her mother: one of the pretty maidens of the neigh- 
bourhood of Nazareth, of some twelve or thirteen 
years—nay, Margey, don’t start and look so surprised, 
for it was so, and is now in those parts—and thero 


* See Bochart, Hierozoicon i, bovk ii. ch. 49. 
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was all the talk that there always is at such times— 
don’t let us be afraid of imagining it, for the more | 
real are our ideas of all about Him, the nearer shall 
we approach to Himself. The looks of the bride- 
groom—this for the damsels—those of the bride and 
her maids, this for the men: and perchance the last 
news from the petty war the other side Jordan, or 









the damage done by last week’s hail, or the pros- 
pect of this year’s vintage: or perhaps s¢ talk of 
lucky or unlucky omens that day, and argument, 
backed by sayings quoted from learned Rabbis: and | 
appeal to the local scribe, or priest, or Pharisee, 





ready in traditionary lore. All this would no doubt | 
issue in that clatter of tongues, which of all things 
is the busiest and the most absurd to listen to from 
without, one’s heart not in it, one’s ear unclaimed 
by any sound of them all. 

So far, might be an ordinary meeting of guests at | 
any wedding on earth: or at least it might, changing | 
changeables: but here at once we come to something 
which brings the heart into the mouth. HE, there? 
And how would Hecomport himself there? We are 
apt to think of Him as never unbending. But 
could hardly have been so. Thirty years they all 
had known Him. Perhaps none beyond the inmost 
circle of His family, perhaps none but she whose 
bosom had pillowed His infant head, knew of the | 
wonders of the birth at Bethlehem. What did they 
all think of Him? At the end of boyhood, we left | 
Him increasing in wisdom as in age, and in favour | 
with God and man: at His baptism, His relative, not 
knowing His loftier character, says, ‘‘ I have need to 
be baptized of thee.” These are the two testimonies 
which come down to us, only these, from those thirty 
years. From which however we may gather much. 
That first one and its attendant circumstances are 
full of interest, as we saw last month. Let us re- 
member what we said there. We said that it must 
bea strange boyish character which on ~ one 9m 
was 80 thoroughly trusted, that his parents should 2 
a day’s journey in ignorance where i was in the 
company: and which on the other hand had so 
thoroughly kept nnder its leading enthusiasm, that 
they never thought of seeking Him where He won- 


dered that they had not at once sought Him. And 
we said on the former of these, thoroughly trusted 
is warmly loved: trust comes through love. And 
thoroughly trusted had another side, as we also saw 


then. ‘‘ Where is he?” said Joseph. ‘‘Safe among 

our kinsfolk or acquaintance,” replied the blessed 

mother: ‘‘ they all love him like their own child.” 
Now, from what we then said let us go on. He 


increased in wisdom—He increased in fayour,—as He | 


increased in age. £o that He must have been known, 
in that privacy of neighbourhood life, as a very re- 
markable and a very popular person. That unique 


there was in the bl 


| able jealousy of the 
| voice, as regarded any unfoldings of His own most 


| speaks the words: one who was filled with the Holy 
| Ghost from His mother’s womb: one who was a pat- 
tern of holy purity y and self-denial. The words meant, 
** So faultless art thou, so gentle, so wholly unneeding 
anything that my nm Aa represents or requires, 
that Thou oughtest to be the baptiser, and I, who day 
by day need penitence and need purifying, ought to 
be the receiver of the ordinance at Thine hand.” 

Such then was the wedding Guest: the beloved of 
all, the trusted by all, the counsellor, the comforter. 
Yet from what I said, we must needs suppose that 
sed Jesus great reserve: probably 
tual silence: certainly consider- 

prying eye or the interfering 















; something like 


mysterious course, opening, opening, now year by 


year, 


We read respecting the wedding, ‘*‘ And the mother 
of Jesus was there.” It would seem as if she were 
hardly a guest, but one who had a right to be present. 
The same also appears from her ordering the seryants 
afterwards. 

The mother. Noone else? It is commonly, and I 
suppose rightly thought that Joseph was ere this 
gathered to his fathers. It is a strange thing to think 


| of the holy youth haying stood by a death-bed, before 


His power over death was manifested. Could we but 
lift the veil, and see how He mourned for His just 
and noble parent—what wonderful words of comfort 
He addressed to His mother and brethren and sisters 
—how perhaps he went up the hill to pray, and con- 
tinued all night communing with that Father who 
could not be taken from Him. 

One of Margey’s little secret questions. Well, 
little one, it may be so: Icannot say, but I have 
sometimes thought it. 

Margey asks whether we shall ever be able to 
inquire about all those years. Why not? Why 


| should we not sit round Him on the flowery banks of 
| the river of the water of life, and hear Him tell of 


the thoughts and incidents of that lovely childhood? 
Why should not He say to us of the Gospel as He 
once said of the Law, ‘‘It was said to them of old 
time,” ‘‘He grew in wisdom as in age:” but I say 
unto you that on suchaday ... . Ah, we cannoi fill 
up one such narrative now. 

But to return to the wedding feast. Jesus was 
bidden, and His disciples. So that by this time He 
had around him a body of recognised followers: those 
I suppose who had been spoken of as called by Him 
in the chapter before. 

And so the meal went on: but what followed was 

somewhat strange. ‘The wine ran short. On such 
| occasions gener ally the supply is abundant. What was 
the cause, does not appear. It may have been tho 
poverty of the family, or an unexpected accession of 





character among the sons of men, half Pn 
majesty, half feminine tenderness, must have < 


peared, long before it was manifested to Israel. 

Doubtless, many had come to Him for « ae 
Doubtless even as a child He must hay His 
little tender-hearted followers. He mus e oben 


away many a tear, long before Ue put on His har- 
ness for the victory which shall wipe away all tears. 
**T have need to be baptized of thee.” 





Think who | 


guests, but so it was. And apparently the defect was 
P- | not quite unexpected. There must surely haye been 
some previous conversation on the subject, or tho 
| mother of Jesus could hardly have said what she did. 
We know how she watched Him: how she laid up all 
| things concerning Him in her heart. It may well 
have 1 been that there had been in the house at Naza- 
' reth some foreboding of such failure, and fear of the 
| giver of the feast being put to shame: and that some 
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HOMILIES. 
| 


general remark.of His, unnoticed perhaps by others, | first miracle, and therefore she could not have looked 
may have set her motherly heart beating high with | forward to anything so out of the common course 
expectation. For we are utterly unable to compre- | from Him. But I think those who ask this question 
hend the blessed and intimate relation of a mother, | know but little of the very close relation of which we 

| have just been speaking. She had long and nar- 


and such a mother, towards such a Child—the eager- 
rowly watched His thoughts and words. The idea, 
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ness for His manifestation, now so long delayed—the 


impatience of His seeming reserve and want of ambi- 
tion, with all these years slipping away beneath her 
eye. So she comes forward in the character of His 
prompter and patroness—with somewhat of a woman’s 


| of commanding the powers of nature by a power above 
| nature, had been ripening in His mind perhaps for 
months. If He spoke of such matters at all, espe- 
cially if there had taken place anything like the 











and a mother’s desire to show off the high dignity of | conversation we haye mentioned, the slightest hint 

her Son: she said unto Him, “They haye no wine.” | dropped by Him could not fail to speak meaning to 
It has been asked, What did she expect Him to do? | the watchful mother’s heart. 

So she thought and thought, and bided her time. 


because we have it from St. John that this was His | 

















And it was with her, as it often is with us: a bold idea, | somewhat rashly suggested to you the very same idea, 
at first entertained with reluctance, becomes by de- | how you flushed up, and chided down some rising 
grees familiar to the fore-castings of action: we fancy | passion within, and one of life’s great lessons, ‘‘ Let 
ourselves uttering it, we shape the words in which it | alone,” came like a wave over my heart’s heart. 
is to take form, we rehearse it again and again in our; And so doubtless did the blessed mother repent of 
minds: and when the anticipated moment arrives, we | her words the moment after. For let it not be dis- 
act, not the modest part which was at first suggested, | guised that the reply she had from Him was in the 
but all that the imagination built over and round it— | tone of stern rebuke. It is not the mere address, 
we say too much for our own end and our own peace: | ‘‘ woman”—that He used in the last sad words on the 
and the end is not making, but marring. cross—but it was the Ti iuoi cai cof: What have I to 
She said unto Him, ‘‘ They have no wine.” How} do with thee? words which surely never would be 
reluctant even we are, to have a rising intention fore- | used in other than rebuke. She had forestalled His 
stalled! I remember the other day, Jessie, when you | first rising purpose by an ill-timed hint: and she was 
had ripened in your mind the scheme to take rooms to be admonished that the high mission of the Son 
in the Bankside cottage for poor Widow Burns, and I| was not to be inaugurated at the bidding of the 
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mother. But the purpose was not to be abandoned, 
nor the inauguration of the mission retarded. There 
is exquisite womanly tact in her words that follow. 
To the reproof, no answer: of the earnest purpose, no 
abatement. ‘She saith to the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, doit.” Her instinct told her that 
He would do that, for the doing of which she was not 
to be His patroness. 

And now, dear ones, I believe we have finished our 
Homily. It was not my intention to dwell on the 
wonderful miracle itself. Because it is so plain ; espe- 
cially to young and simple minds. ‘Let there be 
light, and there was light :” ‘let the water be drawn 
out wine, and it was so.” It is one and the same 
power: that is all that is to be said: and in saying it 
there are volumes of blessing and comfort. 

But notice one thing. The Lord Jesus acted here, 
with one of His beneficent bestowals, as He uniformly 
acts with the rest. He created in abundance—layishly 


—profusely. He created that which He has made for 
good, but which man’s evil may turn into mischief. 
It is the dispensation of Eden over again: the tree in 
the midst, open and accessible. Thus God does: help- 
ing man with His grace. But how do men act in the 
same matter? Had Eden been man’s garden, instead 
of God’s, we should have had a cast-iron fence with 
spikes round the tree of knowledge: had some of our 
present philanthropists been guests at that wedding, 
we should have had them beseeching the Lord of 
bounty and grace not to create wine that might in- 
ebriate, as we have them now trying to gain credence 
for a fiction that what He did create was not wine 
at all. 

Well, darlings, let us be thankful in our bodies and 
our souls that God knows better, and that we are in 
His hands. 

And so to Ken’s Evening Hymn, to the old Tallis’s 





Canon: the most soothing of hymns and of tunes. 





MALCHUS. 


Tue healing of Malchus forms a striking episode in 
the story of our Lord’s arrest. All the Evangelists 
narrate it, each contributing some stroke or touch 
which serves to complete the picture. If, that we may 
have the incident before us in all its details, we 
collate the Gospels,* fusing the four narratives into 
one, the story runs thus. ‘‘ Then came they ” (7.e., the 
band and officers of men which the Sanhedrin had 


placed at the disposal of the traitor Judas, and the | 


multitude armed with swords and staves which accom- 


panied the Roman guard), ‘‘and laid handsonJesusand | 


took Him. When they who were with Him saw what 
would follow, they said unto Him, Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? And one of them, Simon Peter, 
having a sword” (there were only two swords for the 
whole company of the Apostles, but, of course, Peter 
would insist on carrying one of them), “‘ drew it, and 
smote the high priest’s servant, and cut off his right 
ear. The servant’s name was Malchus. Then said 
Jesus unto him” (Peter), ‘‘ Put up thy sword into its 
place; for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot even 
now pray to my Father, and He shall instantly give 
me more than twelve legions of angels? But how 
then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be? The cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it? And Jesus answered and said” (to the 
band), ‘‘ Suffer ye thus far. And He touched his ear” 
(the ear of Malchus), ‘‘ and healed him.” 

1. All the Evangelists narrate the wounding, but 
only Luke, the physician, records the healing of the 
wound inflicted on Malchus. To him the healing 
would have a special, a professional interest. He 
would not be content to tell us that the ear was cut 
off without also telling us how, at the tender divine 
touch of the Great Physician, the gaping wound was 
healed and the severed ear replaced. Here is a touch 
of nature beyond the reach of conscious art. If one 
of the Evangelists were a physician, he would be sure 





* Matt. xvi. 51—56; Mark xiv, 47—49; Luke xxii. 49—53; and John 
xviii. 10, 11. 


| 





to mark and narrate the cure, though the others 
might pass it by. That he does mark and record it is 
one of those slight incidental evidences* which lend 
a stronger support to the Christian documents than 
the large patent proofs which might be the work of 
design. And it is well for us, it is a theme for thank- 
ful praise, that the Divine Spirit moved men of divers 
character and position to tell in their several ways the 
single story of His love—the learned physician, Luke, 
no less than Matthew, the contemned Publican; 
Paul, the accomplished scholar, no less than fisherman 
Peter. 

2. Of course it was Peter who struck the blow. No 
doubt he struck with all his strength, meaning to 
cleave a skull, though he only cut off an ear. 
Probably Malchus caught the gleam of the descending 
steel, and by a swift instinctive motion evaded the 
full force of the stroke. The other Apostles, when the 
multitude lay rude violent hands on the sacred person 
of the Lord, are content to ask, ‘‘ Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword?” But while they ask, Peter 
acts. With characteristic precipitation he strikes 
wildly and furiously at the furious crowd. The lesson 
of patient dignity which the life of Jesus had taught, 
and which had received its crowning illustration in 
the Vigil of the Garden, is forgotten for the moment ; 
the fervent and vehement passion native to the man 
flashes out; and the sad holy calm of the hour is 
broken with a brawl. Yet wrong as Peter was— 
wrong 1n haste, wrong in malice—probably we love 
him all the bettcr for that hasty blow. There is that 
in us which sympathises with the ardent passion that 
could not stay to reason and to calculate consequences 
—with the instinct, the storgé, which flies blindly and 
wildly to protect its beloved, even though it be against 
a world in arms. There is that in us which sympa- 





* Another of these undesigned evidences or coincidences is implied in 
the fact that of the four Evangelists only John gives the name of the high 
priest’s servant, John was personally acquainted with Caiaphas, as we 
learn from his Gospel (chap. xviii. 15), and therefore might well be so 
familiar with the leading bers of his h hold as to be able to name 
them. 
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thises with the gallant knight who listened with stream- 
ing eyes to the story of Divine love; but who, when 
the priest went on to narrate the indignitie 3 cast on 


Christ—the midnight arrest, the mockings and scourg- | 


ing, the rude insults of the rude soldiery—broke out 
into a great oath and cried, “‘ Would God that I had 
been there, to strike but one good blow for Him!” 


Let us hope that there is also that in us which is | 


in sympathy with the meekness of Him who went as 
a lamb to the slaughter, who does not need the poor 
defence that we can give, who will not accept our 
hatred of any brother, however sinful, as love or service 


done to Him; for it is harder, harder, and therefore | 


to endure and be still, than to 
shout and wrestle and strike. If we feel that we too 
could have struck with Peter, let us ask whether we 
could have been gentle and patient with Christ. 
That is the true greatness; till we reach that we 
shall not be perfect. Many a man is ‘swift to 
wrath,” and thinks it brave and noble to resent per- 
sonal wrong instantly, strongly, who is not brave 
enough to master himself, nor noble enough to 
suppress his wrath. The true hero, 
queror, is he who can return good for eyil, and a 
blessing for a curse. 

Yet, that we may not altogether despair of ourselves 
because we are in much alien from the spirit of Christ, 
let us remember that He finds room in his kingdom 
for all sorts and conditions of men; for forward fiery 
Peter as well as for those who will not act until He 
give the signal for action and approve their deed. 
Peter finds a place in the Master’s service no less than 
busy sagacious Andrew, or slow doubting Thomas, 
or those other Apostles who were of so quiet and un- 
presuming a spirit that we know little of them but 
their names. Nay, Iscariot himself shall have a 
place so long as he cares to fill it, and share with the 
rest in the wisdom and grace of the Master. How- 
ever faulty we may be, however dull and slow of 
heart, however impatient and precipitate, Christ will 
teach us, and find us a work to do that will chastise 
and correct our faults. He will bestow on us a teach- 
ing and discipline that will gradually conform us to 
his perfect image, while it conserves and purifies what- 
ever characteristic energy or virtue there may be in us. 

3. It is Peter who strikes the blow; it is Mulchus 
who is struck. And Malchus is nota soldier of the 
Roman guard, nor even a bailiff or apparitor in the 
pay of the Sanhedrin: he is the personal servant 
(SovAos) of Caiaphas the priest. We may be sure that 
Peter struck at one of those who were foremost in 
laying violent hands on Christ, foremost in the attempt 
to nandcuff or pinion Him. And therefor 
be sure that Malchus was more eager to 
than either the bailiff or the guard. ‘Lu: 
like man:” and Malchus seems to have been only a 
Caiaphas of a meaner sort; to have indulged a priestly 
rancour which he could not veil under subtle glosses, 
and which in him knew none of the restraints of 
culture or of high dignified position. It was all very 
well for Caiaphas to argue in the council that it was 
‘better for one man to die than that the whole nation 
should perish.” It was all very well for him to hide 
ugly murder under a fair cloak of policy, to sit in 
state and question Jesus in courteous phrase about 


braver and higher, 


Him 


we may } 


<2 master | 





the true con- | 





and his doctrine 


‘*his disciples : 
secular arm 


to remit Him to the 


” and then formal] 
for the due puni 








ment of his heresy and treason But the caitiff 
Caiaphas—Malchus, the high priest’s servant, does not 
care to disgui is hatred. He has no sub - politic 
suggestion to offer, nor can he break 1 Saddu- 
cean jests over an enemy and an ent! He ex- 
presses the priestly rancour as his nature prompts, in 


curses and blows. Therefore 
lay rough hands on Christ; he is fo1 


lead away the It 


he is among the first to 
‘ward to bind and 
l, although 
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there were guards and apparitors enough for all that, 
had he cared to leay 

Malchus h itred of Christ from 
Ca uy has:—1 ‘ala answer for the sin of 
Malchus ? lres is the re oe 
which for the most part we very bear, our 
responsibility for the influence we exercise onchildr n, 
or servants, or dependents! No man liveth unte 
himself. Our loves and hatreds are espoused, our 
conduct is imitated, our opini nd actions ar 
pleaded as a warrant or an excuse. At many a 
moment when we think not of it nor mean it, we 
distil our venom or our yirtue, our enmit y or our 
charity, into the hearts of those who are about us, 
se them in their antipathy to God and to 


their neighbour, or helping them to eb God and 
man. We shall all meet some Malchus at the bar of 
judgment for whom we shall have in ole measure 
to answer—a wife, a child, a friend, a servant, on 
whom our exar vas fruitful in influences, good or 
bad. Let us see to it that he be not able to lay his 
neglects of duty, or his aversion to truth and goodness, 
to our charge. If we cannot answer for our own sins, 
how are we to answer for his? 

To encourage us in our endeayour to do men good 
and make them better, let us note that even for this 
misguided wicked Malchus, the Lord has mercy. It 
is for him that a miracle of healing is wrought. Christ 
uses the power He would not use on His own behalf 
for one who is eager to insult and injure Him; for one 
who, in laying his rude hands on the Rabbi of Naza- 
reth, is performing no military or legal function, no 
duteous service, but is rather comi between the 
guard and their duty in order to gratify the rancour 
he has caught from the priests. It is one of the 
basest of men, in one of his basest moods, whom 
Christ touches and heals. Andif Malchus was not 
beyond the reach of His compassion, who is? In 
Him there is help, health, healing, salvation for the 
vilest. Even in their vilest moods they are not be- 
yond the scope of His mercy. He can give ‘‘a hear- 
ing ear” even to the disobedient and the unthankful,. 
even to those who, through disobedience, have lost 
the very faculty of hearing. We may all come to 
Him for grace, if in no nobler —— then with 
Malchus and his crew: and so that we find grace, it 
will not greatly matter with whom we come. 

4. There is in Christ that which answers to all 
needs. If He has healing for Malchus, He also has 
healing rebuke for Peter. The wound inflicted by the 
sword must be cured; but also the sword must be 
taught to know its place. Simon Peter—the old name 
Simon is given him to indicate that he has once 
i 1 to his old unre : 
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is warned: ‘Put up again thy sword into its place, 


for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” ‘Chis rebuke has been interpreted variously, 
in opposite senses even. Some read it: ‘“‘ Put up 
thy sword, but do not cast it away. Reserve it for its 
right moment and use. The church may strike, though 
it may not strike needlessly and at random.” Others 
read it: ‘‘The sheath is the only proper place for the 
Christian sword. It must never be drawn. 
may strike.” But various and contradictory as the 
interpretations of this passage are, its real meaning is 
surely obvious enough to those who care to find it. 
That it is wrong to use force in the service of truth; 
that the progress of a spiritual enterprise cannot be 
advanced by carnal weapons; that it is alien to the 
spirit of Christ to persecute and injure men in the 
name of religion, or to seek to make them religious 
by placing them at any civil or social disadvantage so 
long as they are, or are thought to be, sceptical or 
schismatical,—this, surely, no candid man can well 
doubt who believes that the kingdom of Christ is not 
of this world. He carried no sword, nor should the 
church. If the Master used no force, should His 
servants use it? If He rebuked Peter for using it, 
are we—are even Peter’s successors—at liberty to use 
it? You cannot make a man believe against his will, 
though you may induce him to add hypocrisy to un- 
belief, by suying that he believes. You will not 
change any one of his convictions by cleaving his 
skull; and of all ways of touching his heart the most 
unlikely is that of thrusting him through with a 
sword. You cannot make a man a good hearer of 
the Word by cutting off his ears, nor will you win 
him to a govd confession by smiting him on the lips. 
Whatever else the rebuke of Peter may mean, we 
may be quite sure it means this: that we cannot serve 
God by harming men, that we cannot bring them to a 
better mind by force and violence. 

But it means much more than this. 
here laying down. a law of His kingdom. 
custom was, He generalises His thought: He rises from 
the particular to the universal. One man, Peter, had 
taken the sword against one, Malchus. And in 
tebuking Peter, the Lord Jesus gives a rule which 
holds good of all men. The rule is no new rule, but 
an old rule which we have had from the beginning. 
It is not peculiar to Christ. We find it in the first 
book of Scripture, and in the last. In Genesis* we 
read, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” In the Apocalypse} we read, ‘* He 
that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity; he 
that killeth with the sword must be killed with 
the sword.” Our Lord’s words, ‘‘ All they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword,” are simply an 
echo of the words of Moses, and find an echo in the 
words of John. And all three—Moses, the Lord 
Jesus, and John—lay down one section of the law of 
divine retaliation; the law which attaches to every 
deed its due recompense of reward, the law in virtue 
of which we sow as we reap, and cat as we bake. 
Violence proyokes violence, always has provoked it, 
always will, Draw your sword on the world, and the 
world will draw its sword on you, 

Violence provokes violence, justice must be done in 


a 
No man 





* Gen, ix, 6, i 











Our Lord is | 
As His | 








the end, ‘with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again,”—this is the general principle 
involved in our Lord’s rebuke of Peter. Do any 
object to it?—‘‘It is not an universal principle; it 
does not always hold good. Many soldiers have died 
in their beds, and some brigands and murderers.” 
We reply: These broad proverbial sayings are not to be 
taken in the letter, but in their spirit. Out of Serip- 
ture we do not think of translating proverbs literally. 
If we say, “‘No path without a puddle,” no man 
supposes us to mean that no road was ever found 
without a hole full of dirty water in it: we are at 
once understood as meaning that no way of life, how- 
ever fair and prosperous, is without its drawbacks and 
difficulties, its slippery and dirty places. In like 
manner, when our Lord aflirms, ‘‘ All that take the 
sword perish by the sword,” we are not to think only, 
or mainly, of swords of steel. We are to understand 
Him as meaning that all violence is fatal, It not only 
provokes violence in return, but it also exhausts the 
vital energies. Lf nothing else avails to keep men from 
indulging fierce and savage moods, this might well 
restrain them, that such an indulgence weakens them 
and hastens their end. Let a man habitually fight, 
and he is sure to be worsted some day. Let a man 
habitually indulge a furious and violent temper, 
raving and striking at every provocation, and he will 
not live out half his days. He will consume them at 
double speed. He takes the sword, and he dies by 
the sword he takes. 

But though we are to interpret these words of the 
Lord in a large spiritual, rather than in a literal, 
sense, they suggest a very definite practical question, 
and help us toanswerit. ‘‘ 1s all use of the sword for- 
bidden by the law of Christ? Is the magistrate never 
to use it, although he is to bear it? Is war in every 
case wrong and wicked?” Surely not. For our Lord 
is not speaking of those who leur the sword, not of 
those into whose hands it is given by the powers that 
be, and. therefore by the ordinance of God, but of those 
who take the sword, who, as the Greek work unplies, 
seize upon it, at the instigation of private motives, to 
avenge personal wrong. ‘he magistrate does not seize 
upon the sword, nor use it for seltish ends. It is 
given him by God, and given both that he may execute 


| justice on evil-doers and defend the nation against 


foreign foes. He is especially commanded not ‘to 
bear the sword in vain,” i.e, to use it when its use 
becomes necessary in order that he may be an effective 
terror to them that do evil, whether the evil-doers be 
native or alien. True, war is an evil. ‘True, violence 
provokes violence aud hastens death. But there are 
even worse evils than war, evils so malignant and 
irreparable that compared with these death is a refuge 
and a friend. Whatever renders a free, pure, noble, 
Christian life impossible is more to be feared than 
even war or death. To seize the sword is to die by 
the sword; but to die by the sword in defence of 
virtue or freedom, hearth and altar, is better than to 
drag out an ignominious life. It is simply to refer 
our cause to God, and to give ourselves back, at what 
we hold to be His call, 
the hands which rule 


into His wise gracious hands— 


the world into which we go no 
less than the world we leave. 


5. But, O, how toolish and extravagant of Peter to 
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think that his single and unskilful sword was required 
for the defence of Christ! With what a royal magni- 
ficence of speech does Christ put his silly conceit to 
the blush! A Roman legion was the grandest and 
most splendid sight, the most terrible and invincible 
instrument known to Peter. It consisted of at least 
six thousand picked men who moved as one, and 
before whose levelled spears and constant undaunted 
valour all the armies of the world had broken into 
flight. And the Lord Jesus bids Peter remember that 
at a word of his, He and the Apostles would find 
themselves each the centre of a ‘‘ legion of angels,” 
surrounded by century on century of immortals clad 
in the intolerable splendours of a celestial panoply, 
before the sweep of whose strong wings or the mere 
rustling of whose spears all the chivalry of earth 
might flee unabashed. What magnificence there is 
in the thought! and what grace! For, observe, the 
Lord Jesus does not so much as conceive of any glory 
for Himself in which the Eleven are not to share. If 
one legion come, ‘‘ twelve legions of angels” must come, 
one for each of them, as well as one for Himself! 

No man took the life of Jesus from Him, or could 
take it. He lay it down of Himself. What could 
that craven ‘‘ multitude,” who had come out against 
the gentle unarmed Teacher with swords and staves, 
as against a robber chieftain like Barabbas, and whose 
leaders were even now binding His hands and forcing 
Him away—what could these have done, or Caiaphas, 
or Pilate, or Rome itself, against the Master of so 
many invincible legions? He is conscious of His 
might, but He will not use it; the grand sense of 
power surges up into His brain for a moment, but He 
subdues it ; He sees the angelic legions waiting, long- 
ing for the command, but He will not utter it. He 
goes a willing victim to the cross, and voluntarily 
lays down His life for the world He loved so well, and 
which requited His love so ill. Yet He must have 
been sorely tempted to use His power. Suffering such 
as was now at hand was dreadful to Him, asit is to us. 
We catch the accents of a holy shame and indignation 
in His demand, “ Be ye come out as against a robber ?” 
But He does not yield to righteous anger. He will 
not use His power to escape the suffering He dreads. 

Two reasons are assigned for His constancy. The 
first, that only by submitting to the violence and in- 
sults of the multitude could He fulfil the will of God. 
Ancient Scriptures had foretold that ‘‘ thus it must be ” 
with Him; and these Scriptures disclosed the will of 
the Father. It was enough. Let the Father’s will 
be done, though obedience to it meant shame and 
death. Thus He meets and conquers the temptation 
to a selfish use of power, as we may meet and conquer 
our temptations, ‘‘ with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.” 

Then, secondly, He draws on past experience for 
present help. He asks, ‘‘The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Only a few 
minutes since, He had passed through the agony and 
bloody sweat in the very garden in which He is now 
arrested. Even for Him it was hard—let us remember 
that, we who find it so hard—to accept the Father’s 
will, to yield Himself to death, to be made sin for us. 
The cup had seemed very bitter, intolerable to Him. 
Thrice He had prayed that the cup might pass from 








et 


Him ; and the cup had not passed. It was even now 
being rudely thrust to His lips—God’s cup, though it 
came to Him in man’s hard insolent hands. But He 
had learned to say, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done.” It had cost Him an agony and pas- 
sion to say that which we can never fathom, over 
which we can only brood in awe and contrition. But 
He had said it. He had meant what He said. And 
now He will not part with the blessing which had 
cost him so dear; He will not waver from the resolve 
reached in the hour of prayer and spiritual agony. He 
recalls that, and profits by it. In that wild scene of 
angry confusion He will not revise the holy resolution 
at which He had arrived. He will drink the cup which 
His Father had sent him, even though it is forced upon 
Him by these rude violent hands. And thus He has 
taught us, with a power beyond that of words, to profit 
by our spiritual conflicts, to become perfect through 
suffering, to recall in moments of temptation, when 
our hearts are heated and confused, the resolves formed 
in hours of prayerful stillness, that we may conquer 
in the strength which prayer has brought us. 

6. When He had thus spoken, Jesus turned to the 
multitude who had come out against Him. There 
seems to have been some slight consternation and 
recoil in the eager crowd when Peter struck his blow, 
some fear that the other disciples might follow his lead. 
But so soon as they hear Jesus rebuke the rash ardent 
Apostle, they regain their courage, their insolence. 
They fling themselves afresh on the Master, and begin 
once more to pinion the hands that were never opened 
but to bless, and to force Him away. And the Lord 
Jesus, who had all power in heaven and earth, who 
might have called legions of angels to the rescue, 
stoops to ask a boon of His assailants. What does He 
ask? He asks for liberty—but only for liberty to do 
one of them a service. With courteous assent and 
pleading significant gesture, He says to those who 
bind Him, ‘‘ Suffer ye thus far. Permit me to lift my 
hand to yonder stricken ear, to heal that, and then do 
with me as you will.” He came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. He thinks of others, even of 
His enemies, before Himself: and, to do them good, 
will ask a favour He would not have asked for His own 
relicf. When we were yet enemies, He loved us, and 
gave Himself for us. And if He loved us when we 
were enemies and far off from Him, may we not rely 
on His love if now we are reconciled and brought nigh? 
If on His way to the cross, with the world for His 
burden, He could tarry to heal one of the basest and 
wickedest of those who brought Him to the cross, 
may we not confidently expect His healing power now 
that He has passed through death into life, through 
shame into glory ? 

It is very touching to remember that His last miracle 
of healing was wrought for a man so vile and rancor- 
ous as Malchus, for the man who was leading Him to 
death. It is very touching to remember that the 
hands which had so often been lifted for the relief of 
human suffering were bound by one who himself had 
felt the virtue that went out of them: that the hands 
which had only been stretched out to heal and bless 
were now fettered, and their gracious ministry 
brought to a close by those whom they might still 
have seryed. But how animating, how full of comiort 
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and hope is the thought, that He has risen from the | balms for every wound, an infallible medicine for 
grave to which they hurried Him with new power to | every disease that afflicts the soul! He who had 
bless; that He has entered on a larger ministry of | mercy on Malchus, shall He have no mercy for us P 
healing; that even the basest and most wicked of us | If Malchus was not, can we be, beyond the scope of 
may buy of Him, or beg if we cannot buy, healing | His grace? 8. Cox. 








CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL GERHARDT.) 


Pavt GERHARDT, one of the most popular and prolific of the German hymn-writers, lived and laboured on the scenes and during the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War. He was a sufferer in those great and prolonged troubles. His cry to God was a cry out of the depths, Perhaps he 
and his contemporaries felt the need of being “nearer to God” more than Christians whose lot has been cast in a more pleasant place. The 
dash of pietism and pre-Raphaelite plainness which characterizes his compositions, seems to us strange, and sometimes even startling. But perhaps, 
in these days of smooth things, it y be of use to us to be shaken out of our grooves by the sharp, simple, child-like cry of those who fait it necessary 
tohold very fast by the Saviour lest they should be shaken off in the storm. 

The hymn to Christ on the Cross is frequently sung in evangelical churches throughout Germany in connection with the dispensation of the 
Lord’s Supper. A few verses from it may be found in many of our English hymn-books. It may perhaps interest our readers to see the whole 
rendered into our own language as Closely as the style and measure will permit; and especially where no attempt is made to soften and i 


the tone of the original. 
© Haupt boll Blut und Wunden. 


Heap, blood-besmeared and wounded, Despise me not: beside Thee 
With grief and shame bent down! My watch-stance here I’ll take, 
Head, jestingly surrounded To wit what may betide Thee, 
With plaited thorns for crown! F’en till Thy heart shall break, 
Head, in whose light reflected And when Thy head is bending 
The angels erst did shine, Beneath death’s last alarms, 
Despised now and rejected, A fond embrace extending, 
All hail! Redeemer mine! T’'ll fold Thee in my arms. 


Tt sweetly soothes my sighing, 


Oh face, before whose glory And quells th’ internal strife, 


The worlds shall shrink away, ; 
Defiled and bruised and gory, ‘To find that from Thy dying 


Thou lookst on me to-day. “_ P — ee life. 
Whence comes this livid whiteness ? + ag : Td “6 pet ag 
What hand hath quenched in night gre deo ders ” 


That eye of heavenly brightness, ig tity es 7 7 be! 


That fount of living light ? 
With grateful heart and glowing 
The hues of health have faded I thank Thee, Friend divine, 
From that care-wrinkled cheek ; For love to sinners flowing 
‘These lips, forlorn and jaded, From these death-pangs of Thine, 
Part, but lack force to speak. Oh, make me constant ever, 
The might of death hath quenchéd While here, to Thine and Thee, 
Thy comeliness at length, And when I cross the river, 
And from Thy body wrenchéd Prepare a place for me! 
The sinews of its strength. ‘ 
When Death approaching calls me, 
The burden, Lord, that lieth Near, near me, Lord, abide; 
On Thy meek head is mine ; And when the grave appals me, 
The ransom-price that buyeth Stand, Saviour, by my side. 
The captive back is Thine. When soul and body languish, 
Oh, hither, Mediator, And in the parting pine, 
In mercy turn Thy face! May Thy vicarious anguish 
On me, Sin-expiator, Take out the sting of mine. 
Shed glances of Thy grace! In that last desolation 
My Shepherd and Director, A nn ae and = be, 
The sonrce of every good, nd looks of consolation 


Cast from Thy cross on me. 
T’wards Thee, with life’s last quiver, 
My fainting eyes shall strain ; 
So on their balls for ever 
Thine image shall remain! 


Be Thine own arm protector 
Of my lone orphanhood. 
Thy word hath richly fed me, 
The word of Truth and Grace ; 
Thy Spirit, too, hath led me 
In paths of love and peace. Who s0 dies, he dies well. 





WILiiaM Arnot. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF 


| rapidly their number has multi 


Tarch has seen the British Parliament in 
f ‘the most imp: rtant ec 
t has deal It wi th fi 


incumbents eal in a sin 
with the money appropria to Maynooth and to the Pr 
teriar sof Ulster, ) ay ‘ly 1e revenues set free to the relief of | 
suffering in Ireland, to sev yn January Ist, 1871, the con- | 
nection existing between the State and the Church there, 
1 facilitate transmutation of the Church into a | 
wrting and self-recul e body, after the manner 
the colonial churches, from and after that 
ked new-vear’s day,—carries consequences so dei p 
and so manifold that it is no wonder if m my are par: ilys d, 
and many others excited to the utmost pitch of al arm. Th 
country was of prepared for the measu 
the result of tl neral election in Nov rs b 
formal announcement, in the well-defined shape in 
Mr. ladstone i fell, on those more imme- 
diately involved, t pressing ef 
often “accompanies a stroke th: as for some 
looked for. Yet, even from their point of view re are 
featur in the scheme worthy to be regarded with a 
measure of satis ion. Every one must rejoice that the 
leveliing-up policy has been so thoroughly ignored ; ton 
we have no cause to dread the indiscriminate endowment of 
truth and error, or the conversion of the civil magistrate 
into a mere financial agent, whose office is t to dol » out the | 
public money to all and sundry, by the rule of proportion 
and the figures of a schedule. Meanwhile, if the proposal | 
is to become law, the attitude and bearing "of those against 
whom its operation is most obvious becomes a matter of the 
deepest interest. It becomes a most vital matter that the 
precious interval for settin ir house in order should be | 
employed in the most adv Not only so, 
but it should be considered that the opportunity for doing a 
great, a never-to-be-forgotten service in the interest of 
Christianity, is such as only presents itself at rare intervals 
in the history of any Chure h or nation. It is but natural | 
for those who are likely to be deprived of what they have | 
ever ——— as invaluable advantages, to make a great | 
effort to retain them. But if the effort be continued beyond | 
the itt iT omes at once a loss of dignity, a 
loss of character, a a loss of noble oppo rtunity. There 
is a point where it is thei ‘to accept the situation, and, 
manfully trusting in God, ¢ hemselves for the future. 
It is not our province to say vher re or when that point may 
be; but we may be allow red to express our intense wish that 
if sucha crisis 1 is ‘ome, our brethren in Ireland may be 
enabled to rise to the import » of the occasion. No words 
of ours cou bel quately express the warmth of the sym- | 
pathy that would flow towards them from all parts of the | 
Christian world, if cheerfully and trustfully they addressed 
themselves 1¢ duty of their new situation, and resolved 
that, alter ough their circumstances were, they would 
not desert the banner that they had served under in better 
days ower can calculate the thrill of new life which 
the sp a ( Church el inging to her Lord and to her 
duty in such adver rcumstances might 4 agp throughout 
all the other Churches of Christendom. No prophetic eye 
can fores 1e effect of such a spectacle on the Roman | 
Catholic population of Ireland itself—whether this great 
change, borne thus, under the world-conquering power of 
faith, might not give an irresistible demonstration of the | 
presence of God, and might not in one day do more to pro- | 
mote the ca ’ the Gosp:l than centuries of effort pro- 
secuted in opposition to the baleful influence of inflexible 
prejudice. 


1geous man 


[THE de lecision in the great convent case, adverted to last 

cted nun, has been received 
with great satisfaction er the country. 
with whom family life is so much honoured and enjoyed as | 
it is in Great Britain, cannot " ive any favour for monastic | 
institutions of any kind: although it is very surprising how | 


month, in favour of the ei 


A people | 





| likely 


' trace, of what is commonly called ‘scandal ;’ 


1 4 


| teaching (to use no higher names) of St. Pet 


THE WAY. 


ly to multiy ly still, in conse yu 
the ¢ harcl the cercise 8 over its wealthy 
: I itions to the 


r influence The 


| has coincided very ~ h with the 


ul, Sir John D. Cols ria 


’ 
—‘ There has been ar €X] 
hat convent life in England really 
I cannot help thinking that this trial din two 
points of view: first, as showing that it is at least possible 
to try a convent case, and to lay bare the interior of the 
convent, without revealing any trace, the faintest possible 
and next, 
= it strips off any veil of s sanctity , and destroys any 
ireal halo with which the devout and heated imaginations 

of good people have been found to clothe and surround the 
so-called ‘relizious life.’ Gentlemen, to that life toa great 
extent no Christian man « To feed the 
ungry and to clothe the naked, to teach the ignorant and 
ttend the si im onde l P. to pray night a1 d day to Almighty 
God, to live > by rule, and to ust cs” world as not 
ing it se are things, happily, which C th lies and 

ike think right and good, and are bound by 
the teaching of their religions to practise ; or, if they cannot 
or do not practise them themselves, at least to h nour and 
reverence those who do. But to do this it is not necessary 
nvent, and —s who do enter into a convent 
may ep fi i se that they do but encounter tempta- 
tions of a basi 1 meaner nature, Dragged into ‘the 
light of cor mmon day,’ judged of by common understanding, 
this life loses : all its romantic character, and turns out to be 
a very poor and ordinary affair indeed. L ittle sins created 
by silly rules foolishly enforced, childish penances for childish 
faults, boots worn round the neck, and rues rs worn upon 


i 
in possibly obj ct 


to enter into a co 


the head, pins and needles watched for as carefully as a 


miser counts up his silver or his gold all simplicity of 
character destroye 1 by pe rpetual and petty self-conscious- 
ness and self-watchfulness, all inc lepe ndence of mind crushed 
out hg abject humiliation (which is a v« ry different thing 
indeed from true humility)—this is wi it, as it appears to 
us, convent life has come down to in the nineteenth century 
—at all events, as administered in the Convent of our Lady 
of Mercy at Hull, and under the care of the « lefendants in 
this action. I hope, gentlemen, that one good result of this 
case may be to show men and women thi ughout the length 
and breadth of the land what utter rubbish all this is; what 
a parody it is upon the stern, simple, manly sense of the 
r and St. 
Paul! Not, indeed, immoral in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but dull, and unattr ractive, and prosaic, and utterly 
unsuited to all the best, and greatest, an 1d most crying needs 
of the world around us.” So damaging, in this point of 
view, to the interests of the Church of R has the ex- 
posure involved in this trial been, that we feel at a loss to 
understand how it could have been allowed to take place, by 
men who are usually so alive to such I It: may be that 
it is the result of differences within the bosom of the Church, 
which all the efforts of its authorities cannot compose; or it 
may be—and this is at least as likely—that it ings from 
a determined Ultramontane policy, come whut may, te 
uphold the spiritual authority of the heads of monastic 


establishments, until it is surrounded wit! prestige, and 


| backed by a power which no miserable nun will ever dare to 


question. 


Ck RIME and Panperism—those irrepressible subjec dy not 
insoluble p »blems—have again been among pro- 
minent subjects of discussion. Do what we may, we pe 
never to be able t to get quit, to any appl jab] or of a 
criminal class. It is surprising to observe how astonished 
the public are when in some new form facts ar brought 
under their notice that have been lone familiar to those who 
have studied the snbject. Thus, the Industrial Employment 
Association for the Prevention of Crime have published 
report illustrating the cost of crime in the country. The 
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result at which they have arrived is, that there are 112,403 
criminals who live by crime; that while in prison, each man 
costs £30 per annum ; that the machinery for watching and 
mnishine costs about £20 per annum for each man in ad- 
dition; that the property of which they plunder society 
at least £270 per annum each; and the loss arising from 
their not being engaved in 
£50 more; making a total of £30,000,000 per annum as the 
cost of our criminal class! People that read these figures 
rub their eyes, and wonder how the country gets on at all. 


is 


any kind of reproductive labour, | 


Yet the advocates of Ragged and Industrial Schools have | 


long been familiar with the enormous cost of crime, and 
have urged it as one reason of many for trying to lay hold 
of the youthful population before they are habituated to the 
ways of crime. But the financial cost of our criminal 
classes is by no means the most appalling aspect of the case. 
The social and moral degradation, the vile and furious pas- 
sions called into play, the fell destruction of every promising 


or feature of the natural character, the antagonism to | 


all the influences of religion, the moral havoc caused by 
every criminal, the miserable death-bed, followed by a re- 
surrection to shame and everlasting contempt, are awful to 


think of. Pauperism, too, seems to grow—and to grow after | 
earnestly implored to leave the place, as his safety could not 


a peculiarly unsatisfactory fashion. The money spent in 

. . bad . . 2 Jr4: ~ . } 
relief is ever increasing, yet the condition of the relieved 
seems never to mend. Even physically, the condition of 


the poor seems never to improve, and morally, we fear, it is | 
Another evil to which, but more slowly, 


getting worse. 
attention seems to turn, is the Liquor Traffic. A large por- 
tion of the public has steadily refused to believe that any 





harm comes from multiplying facilities of intemperance. | 


When men cannot or will not see the plainest facts, the 
case becomes very hopeless. It is alleged that if people 
cannot get drink by fair means, they will have it by foul, 
and that the least of two evils is to let them have it fairly. 
But it is forgot that this extraordinary craving Coes not 
exist, save when fostered under the influence of the very system 


which it is sought to curtail. It is certain that where there are | 
no facilities for obtaining drink, there is sobriety and all its at- | 


tendant virtues, and where the facilities are abundant, there is 
drunkenness and its dirty brood. 
an extensive Highland glen where the proprietor incurred 
the greatest odium by suppressing the public-house; yet a 
few years after, some of the people who were loudest in their 
denunciations, acknowledged that what they had been so 
angry at had saved them no less than twenty pounds a year, 
to say nothing of other benefits. We happen to know of a 
district in quite another part of the country, where there are 
three contiguous parishes without any public-house; no one 
somplains of the privation; hardly any of the people re- 
quire parish aid ; an air of comfort and independence reigns 
around ; and the young of the district are all well educated. 
In another aspect, the influence of the liquor traffic on the 
morality and well-being of the public is attracting attention. 
The searching inquiries into bribery and other corrupt prac- 
tices at elections are revealing the very dangerous extent to 
which the political power of the publicansometimesextends. A 
London publican issaidto have bo sted, before the late election, 
that he was able to influence 2,000 votes. 
has been so common in public-houses, but which now, 
trust, will be put down for ever, helped to make these 
the centres of electioncering proceedings, and con 
tended very greatly to the enlargement of the poli 
fluence of the publicans. The publican, we hope, will 
to be of more importance at an election than his n 
And if he cease to be of importance in influencing vot 
he will have less in his power in influencing M.P.’s. 

have referred to figures in connection with the criminal 
population ; we may give some, likewise, in connection with 
drinking habits. ‘The Archbishop of York, in a recent 
speech, referred to the fact that out of the drinkines of the 
people, the Exchequer draws a roevenne of £24,000,000. 
The consumption of ev: ry kind of intoxicating liquor in 
the country was 1,025,000,000 gallons. There were 320 
inquests held in England in a single year on persons who 
had died violent deaths, and in every one of these cases, the 
excessive use of drink was more or less the cause. 
was caused almost every day by drink. 


we 


ighbours. 





We happen to know of | 





The treating that | 
their civil capacity, and that in the absence of any civil 


| from marrying. 


to promote free action among the people. If he saw by 
evidence that he could not resist that a great part of the 
population and their families were ruined by drink; that 
crime was increased by drunkenness; that beer-houses were 
places where crime was hatched, and where it might be 
crushed, he asked his countrymen to go with them to the 
Legislature, and to devise measures by which the evil might 
be arrested, and the people might become a sober and under- 
standing people. 


JT NTELLIGENCE continues to be received from Spar an- 
~ mouncing the progress of the evangelistic work. The 
services at Madrid, referred to in our last Number, have been 
continued, and with increasing attendance and impression ; 
and any risk of violence has been obviated by the measures 
taken by the authorities to protect the assembly from dis- 
turbance. Among other places where evangelistic work has 
been tried is Burgos, which obtained such bad notoriety for 
the murder of its governor within the precincts of the cathe- 
dral. It is one of the most priest-ridden places in the world 
—numbering 3,000 priests to a population of 30,000. Shortly 
after the arrival of Mr. Greene, the Evangelical Agent, the 
murder of the Governor took place, and Mr. Greene was 


be relied on. But he and his friends resolved that he would 
stay. ‘* We reasoned thus (says the correspondent of Mr. 
Southall) :—The priests who would most oppose our work 
are cowed by the severe measures of the Government, and 
will hold their peace and leave us alone ; therefore now is our 
opportunity. Events have proved that God was guiding 
us. Accompanied by a godly Spaniard, one of the first- 
fruits of our prayer-meetings at Madrid, I therefore pro- 
ceeded to Burgos, remaining there five days. The first day 
we did little, on the second many tracts were given out, and 
on the third distribution was public—the men employed in 
the public works were supplied; a supply was, by per- 
mission, sent to the public prison. The commanding officer 
of the civil guard received us most courteously, assured us 
of his entire approval of ourselves, our books, and our 
doings, and took a supply of the books for all his men. To 
crown all, the colonel of a regiment of cavalry gave usa 
written order to enter the barracks, and distribute, among 
the troops, tracts and evangelical books, and we gave to the 
sergeants some 300 tracts and Gospels, held two small 
prayer-meetings ; but, better than all, God raised us up two 
agents, willing for the work. One has a stall in the prin- 
cipal street; the other is a very intelligent young man, an 
employé of the railway, and having therefore special advan- 
tages as a tract distributor.” 


A MONG other questions which have begun to be stirred 

in Iraty, that of the legality of the marriage of priests 
isone. A case of this kind is noticed by the correspondent 
of the Times as having been before the Court of Appeal at 
Naples. A priest—M. Treglia of Salerno—desired to marry: 
the local authorities pronounced that he could not, and 
forbad the civil functionaries to take any steps in the matter. 
The case was carried by appeal to Naples, and on behalf of 
the priest it was argued that the law recognises men only in 


disability, there was no cause why he should be prevented 
His counsel argued that a state of enforced 
celibacy was contradictory to the nature of man, to the 
Divine Word revealed in the Scriptures, and to the example 


| of Christ, who selected for his apostles and disciples married 
| men, except John and Paul, according to the testimony of 


| St. Ambrose and St. Hilary. 
with shouts of applause and vivas from the audience. 


This argument was recelved 
The 
idea of celibacy had been conceived to serve the unbridled 
ambition of the Stephens, the Gregorys, and the Innocents; 


| and killing the soul, the heart, and the moral sentiment, it 
| had well corresponded to their anticipations; so great had 


| 


A dc ith | 
People tall d of 
freedom. He wished to promote the cause of freedom, and 


been the perfidy and tyranny from which, through these 
anointed of the Lord, humanity had suffered and were still 
suffering. The Attorney-General spoke on the same side 
and to the same effect. Marriage, he said, was honourable, 
and of purely civil obligation; but if to this persons wished 
to add the priestly benediction, they were at liberty to do 
so; it was an affair of private conscience, interesting and 
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much to be recommended. As to the popular prejudice 
against the marriage of priests, that would die away when 
the people saw them respectable heads of families. For 
himself, he would infinitely rather hold out his hand to a 
priest who took his wife to his house, than to one who took 
his concubine. The demonstrations of applause that fol- 
lowed were marvellous; hats were lifted, vivas shouted, and 
a universal clapping of hands took place. The decision 
was given in favour of the priest. The correspondent of the 
Times adds, that in Naples there are upwards of forty mar- 
ried priests, of whom several were Jesuits and several monks. 
One of them was formerly the rector of the Jesuit school in 
Naples, and, as Signor Perez, is now one of the directors of 
the Giornale de Napoli, or one of the contributors ; another is 
Professor Spaventa, brother of an ex-minister. 

It is somewhat extraordinary to find such views on the 
celibacy of the clergy so prevalent and so popular in Italy, 
while at home, within a professedly Protestant church, the 
married clergyman is ridiculed as a “ black-coated farmer.” 
The Church Times has its own reasons for approving of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for secularising the property of the 
Irish Church. Better secularise it than profess to devote 
it to holy purposes, while it is truly used for secular. 
“We cannot conceive a more secular way of spending the 
money” (says this paper) “than in paying a black-coated 
farmer in not doing his proper work, and in buying crino- 
lines and pap-boats for his wife and children.” It cannot 


be said that this allusion is to any exceptional case, because 
it is put forward as a justification of the measure at large, 
and proceeds on the principle that it is a desecration of 
church money to apply it to the maintenance of wives or 
children. 


SABBATH-KEEPING is one of those outward signs from 
which, for the most part, as from the state of one’s pulse, 
the inward religious condition of a community may be as- 
certained. We have had occasion, in previous Numbers, to 
refer to a number of cases in different parts of the Continent, 
in which a marked improvement has taken place in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day. Weare glad to find that the 
canton of Geneva furnishes an instance of a similar kind. We 
cannot say whether the eloquent Christian addresses of such 
men as MM. de Gasparin and Naville in the spacious Hall of 
the Reformation have had any direct effect in producing what 
we now refer to; but they have doubtless conspired with 
other causes. The Sunday question, which has been agitated 
for the last two years, is reported by the correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom to have been gradually gaining 
ground, insomuch that a goodly number of retail shops 
and workshops have been closed on the Lord’s day, and 
the post-office employés wholly or partially released from 
labour. By a motion made in the Legislative Chamber of 
Geneva, the question has entered upon a new phase. “One 
of its members proposed that the police regulations relative 
to the observance of the day of rest should be abrogated, 
and that instead of Sunday and holiday festivals legally re- 
cognised, there should be only ‘Ferial Days’ on which 
public worship should be preserved from disturbance, and 
the judges and magistrates should close their courts, and 
the public functionaries their offices.” This motion has 
been adopted in spite of the Roman Catholics, who wish “ to 
continue to impose upon the Protestants the recognition of 
the importance and sacredness of their festivals; in spite of 
the radical party who did not wish to recognise even ferial 
days; and in spite of a number of men of principle who 
feared that the Sabbath rest would not be sufficiently pro- 
tected, and that the employés and operatives would be 
more and more at the mercy of heads of establishments who 
would wish to make them labour on the Lord’s day.” 








(USSIONARY intelligence for the month presents very 
much the usual variety—deaths of missionaries and 
converts, baptisms of converts, reports of missiona: 
operations, designation of fresh men to the missionary field, | 
and reviews of enterprises, some of which stretch over the 
whole of the present century. We should have liked to 
notice the London Missionary Society’s review of its mis- 


sion to the South Sea Islands, the first and not least glorious 
of its operations ; the Church Missionary Society’s meeting 
for taking leave of three missionaries about to proceed to 
India; notices in the Baptist Missionary Record of work in 
Ceylon, and in the Wesleyan Notices of “Work in 
Rupert’s Land;” accounts from Rajpootana, by United 
Presbyterian missionaries, a district of India to which a 
double interest now attaches from its being the seat of 
famine; and notices of the French Protestant mission in 
Basuto-land, in South Africa. But on such varied fieldg 
we cannot enter. Many of our readers are probably aware 
of two special efforts now making in Scotland on behalf of 
foreign missions: one by Dr. Norman Macleod and the 
Established Church, to raise a fund of £25,000 to provide 
retiring allowances for missionaries; the other by the Free 
Church, to raise £50,000 as a fund for buildings, and especi- 
ally for manses, or permanent residences for the missionaries, 
Such sums are either large or small, according as we view 
them from one point or another: large, if viewed in com- 
parison with the scale of liberality to which men have yet 
attained; but very small, if viewed in comparison with 
what men give for other objects. The nation has just had 
the announcement made to it that the Abyssinian expedition 
has cost between eight and nine millions sterling. If we 
can contemplate such a sum for the rescue of a handful of 
men from the chains of Theodore, why should we think 
anything of a few thousand pounds to give stability to 
enterprises that contemplate the emancipation of the 
immortal souls of millions ? 


[HE accounts of revivals in America are more and more 
striking. ‘ Again,” says the Presbyterian, “ our columns 
begin to be crowded with statements, numerous, and there- 
fore brief, of the special working of the Spirit in the churches, 
Deferred to a later period, perhaps, than last year, the 
gracious visitation, which has not been wanting a single 
year since the close of the war, seems not about to be denied 
to the year just begun. Whether it will prove as lasting 
and as fruitful as those that have preceded, none can say; 
but its proportions have suddenly become known as wide- 
spread, embracing churches in all parts of the North and 
West, and including all the Evangelical denominations in the 
reach of its blessings.” Of Chicago a writer says, that it is 
enjoying the most extensive revival that has visited it 
during its entire history. To any one who knows how 
desperately ungodly, how far removed, to all human ap- 
pearance, from all religious susceptibilities, this city has 
been, this news will be alike unexpected and joyful. The 
movement has crossed into, or has begun in Canada, and 
the accounts of the work at Galt are singularly striking. 

In connection with American foreign missions, nothing is 
more interesting than the fact that it is from that continent, 
the most recent home of Christianity, that the light is now 
directed to its oldest abode. The American missionaries are 
retracing the footsteps of the Apostles, renewing their Acts, 
building up the ruined walls of their Jerusalem. And the 
work is wonderfully successful. Thus, to notice but one 
branch, and one locality—the labours among the Armenians, 
Twenty years ago, the American Board of Missions had 
18 missionaries among the Armenians; now there are 44. 
Then there were 6 little churches, with 160 members, now 
there are 63, of which 36 have their own native pastors, and 
81 are self-supporting and independent. These churches 
report a membership of 2,766; average congregations on 
the Sabbath of about 10,000 persons, and Sabbath-schools 
with more than 8,000 pupils. There are 22 stations occupied 
by missionaries, and 144 out-stations in charge of native 
evangelists, scattered all the way, at central points, from 
the Danube to the Tigris. Four theological seminaries and 
five female seminaries have taken the place of the institu- 
tions at Bebeck and Pera. In imitation, or in rivalry of the 
mission-schools, Armenian schools, still more numerous, 
have been established ; the press is becoming more effective 
in diffusing intelligence; 300,000 copies of the Scriptures 
have been put into circulation, with a great number of other 
religious periodicals, and are doing the work of enlighten- 
ment, 





























“The Sunday Magazine, April 1, 1869. 
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HALSE’S 


GALVANIC APPARATUS. 


EXTRAORDINARY CURES OF 
Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss of Muscular Power, 
Debility. Loss of Sleep, Indigestion, Asthma, 
Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. 


Send two stamps to 


MR. HALSE, 
Wanwicr Lopae, 40, ADDISON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
For his PAMPHLET ON GALVANISM, 


which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 





JAMES SPENCE & CO. 
Invite special attention to their 
NEW SPRING SILKS, 
NEW SPRING MANTLES, 
NEW SPRING DRESSES, 
NEW SPRING CAMBRICS. 


Confidently recommended for cheapness and wear. 


PATTERNS 
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POST FREE. 
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POST FREE. 


JAMES SPENCE and Co., 
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t 42s,, 48 PORTS: rer dozen. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent Street, London, and 20, King’s Road, Brighton, 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure Wines of France, Germany, Spain, 
and Portugal, from the lowest price ‘ate with d to 
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tion never fails to restore Gre 


: . ‘This prepar’ > its Original Color and Beauty.” Faded 172; 


It causes the Hair to grow 
hick and Strong. 
It stops the Hair from 


falling off, bine 


Sales px’ '¥ mort Chemists Perfumers, in tarze bottles, 6% 
— 266, High Holborn, London, 


ce: 


Tt cures & prevents Baldxess, // 
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HE 55s. HAND SEW- 
ING MACHINE (Ame- 
| rican) will hem, fell, bind, 
; tuck, quilt, braid, embroider, 
and do every kind of sewing. 
Every machine guaranteed 
to work equal to pattern sent. 
See patterns of work, list 
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and testimonials post free. 
C. L. WEIR, 2, Carlisle St., 
Soho §q., London, W. 
Not Charles Street. 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, 


AND 


INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


KEATING’S GOUGH LOZENGES. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
= August 23, 1868. 


Dear Sir,—Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, | have much 
pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Inci; ient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchial Affections; so good a medicine ought 
to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the 
best results. W. B. G., 

Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 

To Mr. Taomas Keatine. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, tins, and bottles of various sizes, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &*., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 





EXPOSITION, 1867. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
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MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 


(soe MARK 
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Dp 
LONDON, ’6:. , DUBLIN, ’65. MEDAL N ARIS, 1867, 
“Purity anu “xcellence of Quality.” Siplbnun 2 onding 


THEIR GENUINE AND DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS AND B A be V i L 
INVALIDS. 
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PATENT PERFECT Nt PERFECT 
CORN FLOUR. SAFETY | SAFETY 


GUARANTEED, 


“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— 
LANCET. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


‘¢A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.” 


SEE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM THE GLOBE OF MAY 14, 1868. 


“ Various importers and manufacturers have gears to attain a reputation for their prepared Cocoas, but we doubt 
whether any thorough success had been achieved until Mesars. Taylor Brothers discovered the extraordinary qualities of 

~ ‘Maravilla’ Cocoa. Adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all species of the Theobroma, they have 
produced an article which supersedes every other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate arora, and a rare con- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR. BROTHERS, London. 
Sold in Packets only, by all Grocers, } lb., 3 lb., and 1 Ib. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT&MAYS 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES: 


NO MACHINERY 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
“T3AI1 SAV 


, s LICHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
COOPER & HOLT, Sold Everywheres*. © | 


WHOLESALK AND EX? :RT 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHULSTERERS, . 
Sole Momufacturers, 
4*, 49, and 50, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. x x x< 
Five minutes’ walk from Moorgate and Broad Street Railway Stations. 


LONDON: PLINTED BY VIRTUE AND CO., CITY ROAD, 


























